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Where is the mind of fancy so devoid 
Of taste and sentiment, so dull and cold, 
As not to feel the magic force 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


President of the United States. 


John Quincy Adams is descended from a race 
of farmers, tradesmen, and mechanics. In 1630, 
his remote ancestor’ Henry Adams, came to 
America, with seven sons, and established him- 
self in this country. Thus early rooted in the 
soil,a warm attachment to the cause and the 
rights of America, has been, from generation to 
generation, the birthright of this ies f 

The first of this name, who emerged from pri- 
vate life, and rose to conspicuous public stations, 
were Samuel Adams, the proscribed patriot of 
the Revolution, and John Adams, who was pro- 
nounced by his venerable co-patriot, Thomas 
Jefferson, ‘* the Colossus of Independence.’’ 
These two distinguished benefactors of their 
Country, were desendants of the same remote 
ancestor.—Samuel Adams deceased without 
male issue; John Quincy Adams is the son of his 
illustrious fellow laborer and relative. 

Ile was born in the year 1767, and was nam- 
ed for John Quincey, his great grandfather, who 
bore a distinguished part m the councils of the 
province at the commencement of the last Cen- 
tury. 

The principles of American Independence and 
freedoin were instilled into the mind of Mr. John 
Quincy Adams, in the very dawn of his existence. 
Both of his revered parents had entered, with 
every power and faculty, into the cause of the 
Country. Whenthe father of Mr. Adams repair- 
ed to France, as joint Commissioner with Frank- 
lin and Lee, he was accompanied by his son John 
Quincy Adams, then in his 11th year. In this 
Country he passed a year and a half with his 
father, and enjoyed the enviable privilege of the 
daily intercourse and paternal attention of Ben- 
jamin Franklin; whose kind notice of the young 
was a peculiar trait in his character, and whose 
primitive simplicity of manners and methodical 
habits left a lasting impression on the mind of 
his youthful countryman. 

After a residence of about eighteen months in 
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France, John Quincy Adams returned to America 
with his father, who came home, to take part in 
the formation of the Constitution of his native 
State. After a sojourn of a few months at home, 
the voice of the Country called on Mr. Adams’s 
father again to repair to.Europe, as a Commis- 
sioner for negotiating a treaty of peace and com- 
merce with Great Britain, whenever she might be 
disposed to put an end to the war. 


He took his son with him, They sailed in a 
French Frigate bound to Brest, but the vessel 
having sprung a dangerous leak, was obliged to 
put into the nearest port, which proved to be 
Ferrol, in Spam. From that place Mr. Adams 
travelled by land to Paris, where he arrived in 
January 1780, and where his son J. Q. Adams 
was put to school. Inthe month of July, of the 
same year, Mr. Adams repaired to Holland to ne- 
gotiate a loan in thatCountry. Hisson accom- 
panied him, and was placed first in the public 
school of the city of Amsterdam, and afterwards 
in the University of Leyden. In July 1781, Mr. 
Francis Dana, (afterwards Chief Justice of the 
State of Massachusetts,) who had gone out with 
Mr. Adams, as Secretary of Legation, received, 
from the continental Congress, the Commission 
of Minister to the Empress of Russia, and John 
QY. Adams was selected by Mr. Dana, asa private 
Secretary on this mission. 


After spending fourteen months with Mr. Dana, 
he left him to return through Sweden, Den- 
mark, Hamburg, and Bremen, to Holland, 
where his father had been publicly received as 
minister from the U. S. and had concluded a 
commercial treaty with the Republic of the 
Netherlands. He performed this journey during 
the winter of 1782-3, being sixteen Lp ws of age, 
without a companion. He reached the Hague 
in April 1783, his father being at that time en- 
gaged at Paris, in the negotiations of peace.— 
From April to July his son remained at the 
Hague under the care of Mr. Dumas, a native of 
Switzerland, a zealous friend of America, who 
then filled the office of an agent of the United 
States. The negotiations for peace being sus- 


pended in July, Mr. Adams’s father repaired on 
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on business to Amsterdam, and on his return to 
Paris he took his son with him. The definitive 
treaty of peace was signed in September 1783, 
from which time till May 1785, he was chiefly 
with his father in England, Holland, and France. 

It was at this period, that he formed an ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Jefferson, then residing in 
France as American Minister. The intercourse 
of Mr. Jefferson with his former colleague, the 
father of Mr. Adams, was of an intimate and 
eonfidential kind, and led to a friendship for his 
aon, which, formed in early life, scarcely suffer- 
ed any interruption from subsequent political dis- 
sensions—and revived with original strength du- 
ring the last years of the life of this venerated 
*tatesman. 

Mr. Adams was, at the period last mentioned 
about eighteen years of age. Born in the crisis 
of his Country’s fortune, he had led a life of 
wandering and vicissitude, unusual at any age. 
His education in every thing but the school of 
liberty had been interrupted and irregular.—He 
had seen much of the world—much of men—and 
had enjoyed but litle leisure for books.—Anxious 
to complete his education, and still more anxious 
to return to his native America, when his father 
was in 1785 appointed minister to the Court of 
St. James, his son at that period of life when 
the splendor and pleasures of a City like London 
are most calculated to fascinate and mislead, 
asked permission of his father to go back to his 
native shores. This he accordingly did. On his 
return to America he became a member of the 
ancient seat of learning at Cambridge, where, as 
early as 1743, Samuel Adams, in taking his de- 
grees, had maintained the proposition, ‘‘ that 
the people have a just right of resistance, when 
oppressed by their rulers,’’ 

After completing his Law studies at Newbury- 
port, Mr. Adams removed tothe Capital of Mas- 
sachusetts, with a view of employing himself in 
the practice of the profession. The business of 
a young lawyer is generally of inconsiderable 
amount, and Mr. Adams empioyed the leisure af- 
forded him by this circumstance, and by his in- 
dustrious habits, in speculations upon the great 
political questions of the day. 3 


In April 1793, on the first information that 
war between Great Britain and France had been 
declared, Mr. Adams published a short series of 
papers, the object of which was to prove that 
the duty and interest of the United States requir- 
ed them to remain neutral in the contest. These 
papers were published, before General Washing- 
ton’s proclamation of neutrality, and without 
any knowledge that any such a proclamation 
would issue. The opinions they expressed were 
in opposition to the ideas generally ptevailing, 
that the treaty of alliance of 1778 obliged us to 
take part in the wars of France. But the pro- 
elamation of neutrality by General Washington, 
sanctioned by all his cabinet, with Mr. Jefferson 
at its head, was shortly made public, and con- 
firmed the views which Mr. 4dams had been (it 
is believed) the first to expréSs before the public, 
on this new and difficult topie of national Law. 
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In the winter of 1793 and 1794, the public mind 
of America was extensively agitated, by the in- 
flammatory appeals of the French minister Genet, 
It is known to all with what power and skill this 
foreign emissary was resisted, in the official cor- 
respondence of the then secretary of state, Tho- 
mas Jefferson. Among those, who co-operated m 
public prints, in the same patriotic cause, none 
was more conspicuous than Mr. Adams, whose 
essays in support of the administration, were 
read and admired throughout the Country. 

His reputation was now established as en 
American statesman, patriot, and political wri 
ter, of the first order. Before his retirement 
from the department of State, Mr. Jefferson re- 
commended him to General Washington, as a 
proper person to be introduced into the public 
service of the Country. The acquaintance be- 
tween Mr. Jefierson and Mr. Adams, which had 
been formed in France had lately been renewed 
on occasion of a visit of Mr. Adams to Philadel- 
phia in 1792; and the promptitude and ability, 
with which he had just seconded the efforts of 
the Secretary of State, inenforcing the principles 
of public law on the turbulent French Envoy, no 
doubt led Mr. Jefferson thus to recommend him 
to General Washington. 


- General Washington’s own notice had been 
drawn to the publication of Mr, Adams above al- 
luded to. He had in private expressed the high- 
est opinion of them, and had made particular 
inquiries with respect to their Author. 

Thus honourably identified, at the early age 
of 27, with the first great and decisive step of the 
foreign policy of the United States, and thus 
early attracting the notice and enjoying the con- 
fidence of Washington and Jeflerson, Mr. Adams 
was in 1794 appointed Minister Resident to the 
Netherlands, an office corresponding in rank and 
salary with that of a charge d’Affaires, at the 
present day. The father of Mr. Adams was, at 
this time, Vice President of the United States; 
but it is unnecessary to say, to those acquainted 
with the character of these great men, that the 


appointment of his son was made by General | 


Washington unexpectedly to the Vice President, 
and without any previous intimation that it would 
take place. 

Mr. Adams remained at his post in Holland 
till near the close of General Washington’s ad- 
ministration. He was an attentive observer of 
the great events, then occurring in Europe, and 
his official correspondence with the Government 
was regarded by General Washington as of the 
highest importance. 

One of the last acts of General Washington’s 
administration was the appointmentof Mr. Adams 
as minister plenipotentiary to Portugal—On 
his way from the Hague to Lisbon, he received a 


new Commission, changing his destination to Ber . 


lin. This latter appointment was made by Mr. 
Adams’s father, then President of the United 
States, and in a manner highly honourable to 
the restraint of his parental feelings, in the dis- 
charge of an act of public duty. Although Mr. 
Adams’s appointment to Portugal was made by 
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General Washington, and Mr. Adams father did 
no more than propose his transfer to Berlin, yet 
feelings of delicacy led him to hesitate, before 
he took even this step. He consulted the belov- 
ed father of his Country, then retired from of- 
fice, and placed in a situation beyond the reach 
of any of the motives which can possibly preju- 
dice the minds of men in power. The following 
letter from General Washington is the reply to 
President Adams’s inquiry, and will ever remain 
an honorable testimony to the character of Mr. 
Adams: 
Monpay, Fesrvary 20th, 1797, 

DEAR Sir, 

I thank you for giving me the perusal of the 
enclosed. The sentiments do honour to the 
head and heart of the writer;—and if my wishes 
would he of any avail, they should go to you ina 
strong hope, that you will not withhold merited 
promotion from John Q. Adams, because he is 
your son.—For without intending to compliment 
the father or the mother, or to censure any 
others, I give it as my decided opinion, that Mr. 
Adams is the most valuable public character we 
have abroad;—and that there remains no doubt 
in my mind, that he will prove himself to be the 
ablest of all our diplomatic corps. If he was 
now to be brought into that line, or into any 
other public walk, I could not upon the principle 
which has regulated my own conduct, disap- 
prove of the caution which is hinted at in the let- 
ter. But he is already entered; the public, more 
and more as he is known, are appreciating his 
talents and worth; and his country would sustain 
a loss, if these were to be checked by over deli- 
cacy on your part. 

With sincere esteem and affectionate regard, 

I am ever yours, 
GEO. WASHINGTON, 

The principal object of Mr. Adams’s mission to 
Berlin, was eflected by a conclusion of a treaty 
of Commerce with Prussia. He remained in that 
country till the spring of 1801, when he was re- 
called by his father and returned to America. 
During the last vear of his residence in Germany, 
Mr. Adams made an excursion into the province 
of Silesia, which he has described in a series of 
letters that have been collected and published in 
a volume, and have been translated into French 
and German, and extensively circulated in Eu- 
rope. 

Mr. Adams’s residence on the continent of Eu- 
rope from 1794 to 1801, was of great import- 
ance, in its influence upon his political character 
and feelings. He contemplated, with every ad- 
vantage for understanding, their secret springs, 
the great movements in the political world, which 
were then taking place. His early education in 
France, and his connexion with the Continental 
Courts prevented his forming those attachments 
for the English policy, which almost universally 
prevailed among euch of the citizens of America 
as opposed the principles of the French Revolu- 
tian. The union of these circumstances, enabled 
him to hold an impartial, and truly American 
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eourse between the violent extremes to which 
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public opinion in America ran, on the great 
question of our foreign relations. It was algo 
fortunate, that he was absent from the Country, 
during the period when domestic parties were 
organized and arrayed against each other. We 
have already seen that his manly and patriot 
course had gained him the approbation of Ms, 
Jefferson, before he retired from office. The 
great schism in the American family had not 
yet taken place. General Washington laboured 
to prevent its occurrence, and distributed his ap- 
pointments among all the able and patriotic, 
without regard to the party distinctions which 
were forming. 

Mr. Adams came into the Presidency in 1797, 
with the intention, had the strong current of 
events permitted him, to pursue the same course. 

The first step taken by him, after his inaugu- 
ration, was a friendly and confidential interview 
with Mr. Jefferson, in which he proposed to him 
—if it should be thought proper on consideration 
for the Vice President to leave the Country to 
go to France as the American Minister, in the 


hope that he, if any one would be able to ad- — 


just our difficulties with that Country. That Mr. 
Jefferson on his side had not suffered the politi 
cal contests, into which they had been drawn to 
alienate his feelings from his old revolutionary 


co-patriot, is apparent from the following letter 


of Mr. Jefferson to Governor Langdon, which 
was written, after the election of Mr. Adams as 
President, and Mr. Jefferson as Vice President 
was ascertained. 
MONTICELLO, Jan, 1797. 


DEAR Sir, 


Your friendly letter of the 2d inst. never 
came to hand till yesterday, and [ feel indebted 
for the solicitude you therein express for my un- 
dertaking the office, to which you inform me I 
am now called. I know not from what source 
an idea has spread itself, which I have found to 
be generally spread, that I could accept the of- 
lice of President of the United States, but not 
that of Vice president. WhenI retired from of- 
fice I last held, no man in the Union less expect- 
ed than I did, ever to come forward again: and 


whatever has been insinuated to the contrary, to. 


no man in the Union was the share which my 
name bore in the late contest, more unexpected 
than it was tome. If I had contemplated the 
thing beforehand and suffered my will to enter 
into action at all upon it, it would have been ina 
direction exactly the reverse of what has been 
imputed to me, 
the subject, much less to control that of the peo- 


ple of the United States, in arranging us accord- 


ing to our capacities, Least of all could I have 
any feelings, which would revolt at taking a sta- 
tion secondary to Mr. Adams. I have been se- 
condary to him in every situation in which we 


acted together in public life for twenty years — 


past. A contrary position would have been novel- 
ty, and his the right of revolting at it. Be assu- 
red then, my dear Sir, that if I had had a fibre 
inmy »mposition still looking after public office, 
it would have been gratified precisely by the very 


But I had no right to a will on 
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call you are pleased to give me, and no other. 
But in truth I wish for neither honors or offices. 
I am happier at home, than I can be elsewhere. 
Since, however, I am called out, an object of 
great anxiety to me is, that those with whom I 
am to act, shutting their minds to the unfounded 
abuse of which! have been the subject, will 
view me with the same candor with whichI shall 
certainly act. An acquaintance of many long 
years ensures to me your just support, as it does 
to you the sentiments of sincere respect and at- 
tachment, with which I am, dear Sir, your friend 
and servant, THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
Hon. Joun LanGpon.’’ 


The same sentiments of respect towards Mr. 
Adams, were more publicly expressed by Mr. 
Jefferson, on taking the Chair of the Senate, as 
Vice President of the United States, in.the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘I might here proceed, and with 
the greatest truth, to declare my zealous attach- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States; 
that I consider the Union of these States as the 
first of blessings: and as the first of duties, the 
preservation of that Constitution, which secures 
it; but I suppose these declarations not pertinent 
to the occasion of entering into an office, whose 
primary business is merely to preside over the 
forms of this House, and no one more sincerely 
prays that no accident may call me to the high- 
er and more important functions which the Con- 
stitution eventually devolves on this office. These 
have been justly confided to the eminent charac- 
ter which has preceded me here, whose talents 
and integrity have been known and revered by 
me, through a long course of years, have been 
the foundation of a cordial and uninterrupted 
friendship between us; and I devoutly pray he 
may be long preserved for the Government, the 
happiness, and the prosperity of our common 
Country. 

Such were the feelings entertained towards 
each other by these fellow labourers in the cause 
of American Independence, who have recently 
closed in happy coincidence of death, the lives 
which they have passed in an unison scarcely 
interrupted, in the service of their country.— 
But the extraordinary nature of our foreign re- 
lations, in their influence on domestic politics, 
proved tog strong for the control of the wise, 
the candid, and the patriotic. The country was 
rent into contending parties. The President of 
the United States, regarded as the head of the 
federal party, was compelled, besides the natural 
resistance of the party, opposed to his adininis- 
tration, to encounter the odium of the strong and 
violent measures, brought forward by the friends 
of General Hamilton; among tlcm the Alien and 
Sedition Laws, neither of which was recommend- 
ed nor desired by Mr. Adams, nor proposed by 
his advice. In consequence of his refusal to 
plunge the country into a war with France, Mr. 
Adams lost the support of General Hamilton and 
his friends, whose opposition defeated his re- 
election, and thus frustrated the devout prayer 
of Mr. Jefferson, that he might be long preser- 
ved “for the Government of the Country.’’ 
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During this critical period of our foreign and 
domestic politics, Mr. Jobn Q. Adams was 
abroad. He was aloof from the scene of warfare. 
His situation relieved him from the necessity of 
taking part in those political contentions, in 
which he must either have been placed in the 
painful position of acting with the party opposed 
to his father, or he would have been obliged to 
encounter the natural imputation of being biased 
insupport of him by filial attachment. From 
this painful alternative Mr. Adams was spared, 
by his residence abroad, during the whole period 
in which our domestic parties were acquwring 
their organization, and he returned to his native 
land, as every American of ingenuous mind un- 
failingly returns after a long absence, a stranger 
to local parties, and a fiiend to his Country. 
There was not an individual in the country, to 
whom, with greater justice that Mr. Adams 
might have applied the magnanimous remark of 
Mr. Jefferson, in his inaugural address, “ We are 
all Republicans, we are all Federalists.”’ 

In 1802 Mr. Adams was elected to the Senate 
of Massachusetts, from the district of Boston: 
and signalized that fearless independence, which 
has ever characterized his political course, by his 
strong though ineflectual opposition to a power- 
ful combination of banking interest, of which 
the centre was placed among his immediate con- 
stituents, 

In 1803 he was elected a Senator of the 
United States for six years,from the fourth of 
March 1803. No person could come into that 
body, in a situation better to enable him to act 
the honourable part of an independent, upright 
and patriotic Senator. He had successively re- 
ccived testimonials of the respect and confidence 
of those who had administered the government, 
including Mr. Jefierson then President. In the 
political controversies of the day he had not sha- 
red He was pledged neither in opposition nor 
support, to any men or measures, other than 
those which his sense of duty should dictate to 
him to be supported or opposed. 

His conduct in the Senate was such as to have 
been justly expected from his position. He had 
neither principles to permit, nor passions to 
drive him, into indiscriminate opposition or blind 
support. He supported the administration in 
every measure which his judgment approved.— 
Especially in the new aspect which the political 
world was assuming, in consequenvte of the in- 
fraction of our neutral rights and violation ofthe 
sovereignty of our flag by Great Britain, Mr. 
Adams was the prompt and undeviating support- 
er of the honor of his country, and of the inea- 
sures adopted by the administration for its de- 
fence. 

In pursuing this independent course, Mr. 
Adams incurred the disapprobation of the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, which, in May, 1808, 
by a small majority of federal votes, elected 
another person, as senator, from the period of 
the expiration of Mr. Adams’ term, and passed 
resolutions of the nature of instructions to their 
Senators, tontaining principles which Mr. Adams 
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disapproved, Choosing neither to act in con- 
forinity with these resolutions, nor to represent 
constituents who had lost their confidence in 
him, Mr. Adams resigned his place in the Se- 
nate of the United States. 

It needs not be said, that the decided support 
of a man like Mr.»Adams was peculiarly accept- 
able to the administration at this moment. It 
was a support given in the dark days of Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s administration, whem England was now 
acting against this country the part which 
France had acted ten years before, and when the 
operation of the restrictive system (the only 
measure of resistance which, in the opinion of 
the administration, the country could then in 
prudence adopt,) had paralyzed the energies of 
the country and excited wide spread discontent. 
It was a support given, by an independent states- 
man, who had borne the name of the opposite 
party, at a moment when, in addition to all the 
strength of the federalists, Mr. Jefersonand Mr. 
Madison were caYed to encounter, within the 
bosom of their own party and their own state, 
the unexpected and perilous defection of men, 
who had once led the ranks of the Republican 
party, inthe House of Representatives, but who 
now ‘* quarrelled”? with Mr, Jellerson and Mr. 
Madison, and threw themselves into a course of 
unsparing and unrelaxing opposition. At this 
moment of trial, when, besides the honest con- 
flict of opposite parties, Mr. Jetferson was thus 
pressed by the whole incumbent weight of the 
British Empire, and by a tremendous assault 
fromthe ranks of his late friends, aiming to em- 
barrass him and supplant Mr. Madison, Mr. 
Adams came out boldly and manfully in his sup- 
port, 

The retirement of Mr. Adams from the Senate 
of the United States, although varying the direc- 
tion, did not abate the activity of his uncommon 
powers for serving his fellow men. A lite of un- 
remitted public occupation had, by virtue of 
strict method, untiring diligence, and temperate 
habits, left him leisure to acquire, as a relaxa- 
tion, a mass of useful learning, which would, in 
most cases, have been deemed the fruit of a life 
of literary seclusion. Distinguished as a writer, 
among the best which the country has produced, 
and as a public speaker for a force, impressive- 
ness, andsenatorial eloquence not less rare, Mr. 
Adams was, in 1806, called to the chair of Rhe- 
toric and Oratory, in the Seminary where he had 
received his education, and delivered a course of 
Lectures on the art of speaking well; the most 
unportant art to the Youth of a free country, 

But his Country had higher claims upon his 
services. In June 1809 he was appointed by Mr. 
Madison as Minister to Russia. He had the 
good fortune here, to acquire the confidence of 
the Emperor Alexander, who was delighted 
with the contrast of the Republican simplicity 
of the American minister with the splendor of 
the foreign Envoys. He admitted Mr. Adams to 
a degree of intimacy rarely enjoyed with despot- 
xe monarchs, even by theirown ministers. This 


<¢neumstance laid the foundation of that good]. 
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will towards America, on the part of the Em- 
peror Alexander, of which the country has en- 
joyed, on many occasions, the important fruits, 
But its first fruit was the most important of all; 
for it was unquestionably owing to the confiden- 
tial relations between Mr. Adams and the Em- 
peror, that the mediation of Russia was tender- 
ed between England and the United States; a 
mediation which, though it was declined by 
England, produced an oiler from that country te 
treat directly, and thus led to peace. 

It was for this reason, that he was placed by 
Mr. Madison at the head of the Commission of 
five, by which the treaty of peace was negotia- 
ted, and which consisted, with a single exception, 
of some of the ablest men inthe country. It ie 
unnecessary to speak of the skill with which 
that negotiation was conducted. Mr. Adams 
bore a full part in its counsels and labors; and a 
proportionate share of the credit is due him, for 
that cogency and skill, which drew from the 
Marquis of Wellesley in the British house of 
Lords, the declaration that, “ in their opinion, the 
American Commissioners had shown the most 
astonishing superiority over the British, during 
the whole of the correspondence,”’ 

This tribute is the more honourable to Mr. 
Adams and his Colleagues, Mr. Gallatin, Mr, 
Clay, and their departed associate, Mr. Bayard, 
from the circumstance, that on every important 
point, the British Commissioners received spe- 
cial instructions from the Ministry at London, 
directing the terms in which the American En- 
voys were to be answered. 

IIaving borne this important part, in bringing 
the War to a close by an honorable peace, Mr. 
Adams was employed in conjunction with Messrs, 
Clay and Gallatin in negotiating a Convention of 
Commerce with Great Britain, on the basis of 
which our commercial intercourse. with that 
country has been ever since advantageously 
conducted. Having been appointed our Minis- 
ter at London by Mr. Madison, Mr. Adams re- 
mained in that place, tillthe accession of Mr, 
Monroe to the Chair of State. On this occasion 
Mr. Monroe, in the formation of his Cabinet, 
took deliberate counsel with the most prudent 
and patriotic citizens of the Country: Among 
others the opinion of General Jackson was free- 
ly imparted to him. The counsel of this distin- 
guished citizen was expressed, in the following 
terms: ‘* Every thing depends on the selection 
of your ministry. In every selection, party and 
party feelings should be avoided. Now is the. 
time to exterminate that Monster called Party 
Spint. By selecting characters most conspicu- 
ous for their probity, virtue, capacity, and firm- 
ness, without any regard to party, you will go 
far, if not entirely, to eradicate those feelings,. 
which on former occasions, threw so many ob- 
stacles in the way of Government; and perhaps. 
have the pleasure,and honor of uniting a people, 
heretofore politically divided. The Chief Ma- 
gistrate of a great and powerful Nation should 
never indulge in party feelings.’’ 


To this counsel Mr Mouroe felt himself ma- 
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able to accede; he thought ‘‘ the association of 
any of the Federal party in the administration 
would wound the feelings of its friends, to the 
injury of the Republican cause.’’ He made 
Known, however, to General Jackson his design 
of distributing, as far as possible the places in 
the Cabinet, throughout the country. “I shall,’’ 
said he in his letter to General Jackson of March 
Ist 1817, ‘*take a person forthe Department of 
State from the eastward; and Mr. Adams, by long 
service in our diplomatic concerns appearing to 
entitle him to the preference, supported by his 
acknowledged abilities and integrity, his nomi- 
nation will go to the Senate.’’ In reply to this 
intimation, General Jackson, in his letter of 
March 18th observes, “ J have no hesitation in 
saying, you have made the best selection to fill 
the department of State, that could be made. 
Mr. Adams, in the hour of difficulty, will be 
anable helpmate, and I am convinced his ap- 
pointment will afford general satisfaction.”’ 

It was with something of proplietic feeling that 
General Jackson declared in 1817, ‘‘ that Mr. 
Adams, in the hour of difficulty, would be an able 
helpmate.’’ It was not along time before the 
conduct of General Jackson himself, was the 
subject of solemn investigation before the grand 


inquest of the nation. ‘The letters of Mr. Adams 


to the Spanish Minister, justifying the conduct 
of General Jackson as against the complaints of 
Spain, came seasonably to the support of this 
distinguished citizen, and effected the vindica- 
tion of him, against every charge of a violation 
of the rights of Spain. 


In pursuance of the intimation of Mr. Monroe, 
as above described, Mr. Adams was called home 
from England and became Secretary of State. 
On this arduous oftice he entered, as General 
Jackson had foretold that he would, ‘‘ to the 
general approbation of the country.’’ He re- 
tained the confidence of Mr. Monroe and acqui- 
red that of his new Colleague, particularly of 
the distinguished citizen, who now fills the se- 
cond office in the Government. In reference to 
all the questions of the foreign relations of the 
eountry, Mr. Adams was the imfluential member 
of the Cabinet; and is, consequently, more than 
any other individual composing it, entitled to 
the credit of the measures which, during Mr. 
Monrog’s administration, were adopted in refer- 
ence to the foreign policy of the Government. It 
ws not necessary that these should be specified. 
One only is too important to be forgotten. The 
recognition of the independence of the new Re- 
publics of the South. The credit of first eflec- 
tually proposing that measure, in the House of 
Representatives, is due to Mr. Clay; that of 
choosing the propitious moment when it could be 
proposed with the unanimous consent of Con- 
gress and the nation, belongs, in the first degree, 
10 Mr. Adams.—Nor is he entitled to less credit 
for the successful termination of eur difference 
with Spain. <A controversy of thirty years’ 


standing, which had resisted the skill of every: 
preceding administration of the Government, was 
lndemnity 


thus brought to an honorable close. 
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was procured for our Merchants, and East and 
West Florida added to our Republic. Next to 
the purchase of Louisiana, the history of our 
country presents no measure of equal brilliancy, 
with that of the acquisition of this territory. 

On every important occasion and question, 
that arose during Mr. Monroe’s administration, 
the voice of Mr. Adams was for his country, for 
mild councils, and for union. In the agitations 
of the Missouri question, his influence was exert- 
ed for conciliation. He believed that by the 
Constitution and the treaty of cession of 1803, 
Congress was barred from adopting the proposed 
restrictions on the admission of Missouri. Of in- 
ternal improvement, by roads and canals, he was 
ever the triend, and moved in the Senate of the 
United States the first project of their systema- 
tic construction. Tothe protection of the Aime- 
rican Manufactures, by a judicious revision of the 
tariff, he was, in like manner, friendly. To the 
cause of Religion and Learning he afforded all 
the aid in the power of an individual, not merely 
by the uniform countenance of every effort for 
their advancement, but by the most liberal pecu- 
niary assistance to the College, founded by the 
Communion of Baptists, in the district of Colum- 
bia. 

Such were his claims to the last highest gift 
which the people can bestow on a long tried 
faithful servant. Various circumstances conspi- 
red to strengthen them, in the late Presidential 
canvass. Of nine Presidential Elections, one only 
had given a President to any but a Southern 
State. Of the several Candidates presented to 
the people at the last election, Mr. Adams was 
the only one, who represented the non-slave hold- 
ing interest. Our brethren of the Slave-holding 
interest are entitled to protection, in their rights 
and feelings on this subject; but they ought nei- 
ther in prudence nor justice, to demand a mono : 
poly in the Government of the country. Of nine 
Elections, one only had resulted in the choice of 
a representative of the commercial, navigating, 
and manufacturing interests. Had the choice 
been presented to the people between Mr. Adams 
and any other candidate singly, Mr. Adams would 
probably have been chosen; he having been, it is 
believed, in almost every state, either the first 
or second choice of the people. | 
_ In consequence of the number of Candidates, 
no choice by the people took place, and no can- 
didats approached nearer than within thirty 
votes of a majority. Under these circumstan- 
ces, the selection from the three highest candi- 
dates was made by the House of Representa- 
tives; and the claims of Mr. Adams, who eight 
years before had been pronounced by General 
Jackson, ‘* the best person to fill the depart- 
ment of state, that could be found,’’ were recog- 
nized by the House, on the first ballot, in fulfil- 
ment of the provisions of the Constitution. Of 
the measures recommended by the President, 
such as have been adopted have been sanctioned 
by the nation, and others, which have been lost 
in consequence of the unfortunate opposition or- 
ganized in the Senate, against the will of.a ma- 
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jority of the people have been loudly called for. 
Among the former, the mission to the Congress 
of the friendly republics of the South—which was 
required, in consistency with the uniform policy of 
the country towards them, has been warmly 
sanctioned by the country. The acquisition of 


nearly five millions of acres of land for the benefit | 


of Georgia, by friendly treaty with the Creek In- 
dians, in preference of a War of extermination 
with them, has been also approved by the Peo- 
ple. The successful adjustment of the claims of 
our citizens for property carried off, contrary to 
the provisions of the treaty of Ghent, has pro- 
cured a full indemnity for the losses thereby sus- 
tamed. 


The great National Road has been extended. 
Roads in Missouri, Arkansas, Michigan and F lori- 
da have been opened, the project of a great Na- 
tional Road from Washington to New Orleans, 
pursued, the aid asked for the Canals m Illinois 
and Indiana granted, and numerous surveys af- 
fected, in other parts of the United States, in ac- 
cordance with the liberal sentiments of the Pre- 
sident on the great question of internal improve- 
nents, 


Nor is it merely the individual policy of Mr. 
Adams, which has exhibited itself so decisively 
mn favor of these important national interests. 
They have received the support of the great 
ynass of his political friends. Our fellow citizens 
particularly of the northern and eastern States, 
have sustained the administration in all its mea- 
sures, which have been adopted in promotion 
of the great American policy of internal improve- 
ments and domestic industry. 


While the bill for the Illinois Canal was lost in 
the Senate in 1826, by the casting vote of Mr. 
Calhoun, we behold the same bill brouglit up, and 
successfully advocated by Mr. Webster in the 
house of Representatives, at the next Session, 
The same Gentleman is also entitled to the 
credit of having first effectually called the atten- 
tion of the house of Representatives to the con- 
struction of the Florida Canal, a work which 
bids fair to take the first place as a great nation- 
al improvement. 

In the composition of his Cabinet, Mr. Adams 
jas pursued a course, which entitles him to the 
confidence of the nation. He has called into 
the highest offices those whom the people have 
long delighted to honor. In pursuance of Gene- 
ral Jackson’s advice to Mr. Monroe, he has not 
made former party names a ground of proscrip- 
tion. He appointed to one important mission 
Rufus King, whom a Republican legislature in 
New York, on the recommendation of Mr. Van- 
hueren, re-elected to the Senate of the United 
States. But at the head of his Cabinet he has 
placed Henry Clay, the favourite Champion and 
leader of the Republican party, and associated 
him with colleagues, whose principles and cha- 
racters are not less stamped with the sanction of 
public approbation. 


ft is sufficient to say, in this sketch, that Mr. 
Acame ja not less distinguished for the virtues of 
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private life, than for the talents and attainments 
of a Statesman. 

To the above biographical notice, we think 
the following portrait of the intellectual traits of 
Mr. Adams’s character may, with propriety, be 
added. 

John Quincy Adams is one of the few states- 
men of America who have obtained, among 
their cotemporaries, a reputation nearly corres- 
ponding with their intrinsic characters. In his 
case, however, the latter has always been, in 
some degree, superior to the former. Whatever 
ground he occupies ip the view of the public, it 
is wholly intellectual. He never attracted a 
single suffrage in his favour by the blandishment 
of manners, or the graces of courtesy. Studious, 
from his earliest youth, he continues to be so 
in his riper years; and his mental labors are 
astonishing, when we reflect that he is now in- 
trusted with the management of affairs of the 
first importance, both at home and abroad, The 
mind of Mr. Adams is strictly logical; and al- 
though he is evidently a considerable master of 
the rhetorical art, he is never inclined to use it, 
except on extraordinary occasions. In every 
case that calls for the exercise of his judgment, 
he appears to seek alone for the facts and the 
rule of decision which leads to the proper con- 
clusion. This cautious adherence to reason, 
this guarded aversion to the indulgence of feeling, 
has induced superficial politicians to pronounce 
him cold. There never was a more erroneous 
opinion, The secret of this apparent frigidity 
is, in truth, a strong sensibility, which has com- 
pelled Mr. Adams to resort to a mental disci- 
pline, from which he does not depart, lest he 
should be hurried into the regions of fancy, 
where there is neither anchorage nor pilot. A 
cold-minded man was never yet a wit; and we 
have heard several witty things attributed to 
him: an icy heart never won a friend; and. it 
will not be denied that Mr. Adams has many 
and warm friends. His ambition, indeed, has 
been more to become an useful citizen than a 
pleasant companion; and hence the frivolous 
and the volatile, who look at affairs only on the 
surface, have not joined their voices in his 
praise. ‘They should consider that knowledge is 
not acquired by trifling; and that individual who 
cultivates the sentiment of patriotism in its 
fullest extent, can have but little time to sacr- 
fice to the graces. 


Without being a courtier, it is thought Mr. 
Adams leans a good deal to the side of authority 
in government. It is this feature of his charac 
ter which has rendered him hitherto rather un- 
popular with the republican party. But has this 
inclmation been rightly understood. In a mo- 
narchy, he that inclines to authority in govern- 
ment, is commonly an enemy to the rights of man, 
and is justly liable to suspicion onthe part of 
the friends of liberty. In the U. States, autho- 
rity means nothing more than the reign of the 
law. Toa well regulated mind, the law of the 
land is the great rule of action; and the disre- 
gard of it is a certain sign of dissoluteness of 
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thought. Too nice an adherence to the dictates 
of reason, nevertheless, will, in tumultuary pe- 


riods, often convey to the senses of the mass of 


the people the idea of austerity, and even of 
aristocracy; because the thorny virtue of irre- 
proachable rectitude pricks the consciences of 
those factious orators who mislead mankind, 
and whose political morality is measured solely 
by convenience. If, during near 15 years of his 
literary and public life, Mr. Adamssupported the 
measures of administration which were deemed 
odious, we cannot, at least, accuse him of being 
ademagogue. He was the advocate of the em- 
pire of the law, in opposition to that wilderness 
of notions engendered by the fluctuations of the 
French Revolution; and it 1s worthy of grave 
consideration, whether the admunistration of 
George Washington and John Adams, by the 
barrier which they opposed to the libertinism of 
the times, from 1789 to 1800, did not do as 
much service to the United States, as the labors 
of those whose eflorts were impelled by an im- 
petuous enthusiasm to a less constrained system 
of politics. Let those who have been the parti- 
zans of revolutionary France through all the 
eventful changes of her destiny, examine them- 
selves at this day with candor, and decide whe- 
ther they were not guided more by passion 
than by principle? Who that admired the gene- 
rous eflorts of the French constituent assembly, 
could consistently continue their admiration of 
Gallic politics through tweaty-five years of dread- 
ful vicissitudes, including the predominancy of Ro- 
bespierre and the despotism of Napoleon? There 
have been, notwithstanding, men who, amidst 
all these direful changes, have stood the fast, 
the devoted friends, of French revolution, which- 
soever way it rolled, and still called themselves 
the adherents of the cause of freedom! 

Leaning, as he did, to constitutional authority 
—a little stramed, perhaps—Mr. Adams was, 
nevertheless, neither its tool nor the instrument 
of faction. . When danger thickened around the 
republic, from both sides of the British channel, 
and the federal party was disposed to avail itself 
of the critical moment to embarrass Mr. Jetler- 
son’s administration, Mr. Adams separated him- 
self from it; and, with a peculiar delicacy, as he 
could not express the false principles of the men 
who, in 1808, ruled Massachusetts, he resigned 
his seat in the Senate of the United States. At 
this crisis he neither hesitated nor looked back. 
He threw himself, unconditionally, into the bo- 
som of the republican party, uncertain of his 
reception, but confident in his motives. 

From that period to the present day we have 
found him invariably laboring for his country. 
Whether we view him in the Senate orat St. Pe- 
tersburgh; at Ghent, at London, in the Depart- 
ment of State, or in the Presidency, the same 
devotion has universally been manifest in his la- 
bors. With him, itis always his country. Is 
be prudent? Is he cautious? It is for his coun- 
try. Is he bold and spirited? It is still for his 
country. If he has once taken a stand in rela- 
tion te the Independence of South America, re- 
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pugnant to the feelings of enthusiasts, itis because 
he does not act wholly for himself, but for 
the nation. Is it allowable for an individual to 
endeavor to execute his own particular desires 
through the instrumentality of government? Cer- 
tainly not. A man who acts for himself alone, 
may rush at will, into all sorts of dangers. If he 
perishes, the evil of his conduct perishes with 
him. But a statesman who acts for a whole 
people, must, if he would act with propriety, 
curb his own propensities, and shape his conduct 
according to the interests of his fellow citizena. 
[fit is natural for the Spanish Americans to look 
for countenance and succor from the only estab- 
lished free republic in the world, it is quite as 
natural that that republic, standing alone, should 
pursue measures calculated to preserve itself 
as a germinating and regenerating principal for 
other political communities. When Kings com- 
bine “in holy leagues,”’ the solitary Republic of 
the West should guard its institutions with a 
sacred discretion, till population and improve- 
ment shall aflord strength sufficient to enable it 
to dictate limits to the operations of arbitrary 
power. This discretion does not imply hostility 
to freedom; it tends, on the contrary, to give to 
it stability, and to inspire mankind with confi- 
dence in a form of government which tyrants in 
every age have said could not be rendered du- 
rable. Now that all Spanish America demon 
strated that it is unalterably united, and irrevo~ 
cably determined to be independent, exhibiting, 
at the same time, internal resources adequate to 
sustain such a position, Mr. Adams has been 
found as prompt as the loudest brawler to recog- 
nise it; and so much the more reliance must, m 
this case, be placed in his decision, as it has 
been the result of calm consideration, and not 
an ebullition of feeling, or a Sempronian trick of 
intrigue, 

To the other good qualities of Mr. Adama, 
may be addeda partiality for learning, a respecs 
for the productions of genius, and a disposition 
to encourage merit of every description. With 
his discriminating mind, his surprising and sys- 
tematic industry, his considerate observation of 
men and things, his stores of knowledge, his 
regular and moral habits, he must have been m 
any rank of life among any class of citizens a 
distinguished personage. He is a man who will 
not proceed without understanding his subject. 
He sees every thing; he examines every thing; 
he is intellectually every where present in the 
multiplicity of transactions confided to his super 
intendence. If some scribblers, conceiving 
themselves the levers which raise or depress 
at pleasure, the opinions of the people to any 
point of political elevation have scurrilously as- 
sailed him, and endeavored to paint for him a 
foul and false reputation, their dark and unnatu-. 
ral sketches have faded away before the hight of 
his genius, as the mists of the valley disappear 
beneath the influence of the sun. These scrib- 
bling defamers, consistant in nothing but ca. 
lumny, in attacking him betray the anomaly of 
their own mental organization, They decry 
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the doctrine of hereditary successions, and yet 
they would make Mr. Adams the legitimate in- 
heritor of the blemishes thrown upon his father’s 
administration! 

In fine, by whomsoever John Quincy Adams 
is intimately known, he will be respected, His 
character does not develop itself at once. His 
mind is like some of those statues and pictures 
of the masters of antiquity, which require much 
steady contemplation before all their beauties 
can be perceived; but they grow upon the eye 
of an attentive observer daily; until, identifying 
every excellency, assent is yiclded to the supe- 
riority of those faculties, which, at all times, and 
in every situation, have fixed the attention and 
won the esteem of eminent and enlightened men. 


LA BELLE DE NUIT. 

This poetical name is given, in the French islands of 
the West indies, to the flower of the “ Marvel of Peru,” 
ihe * Mirabilis Jalapa,” of the botanists. In the Eng- 
lish isles of the Carribean Sea, it is known by the ap- 
pellation of the ** Night Primrose,” and “ The Four 
©’Clock,”’ from the hour towards sunset at which it 
begins to expand its blossoms to the evening dews. 


Oh! faithful to the darkling hour 
When the last sunbeam ’s on the sea, 
And evening dews fall on the flower, 
And mountain winds breathe o’er the lea ; 
In that soft time—when whisper’d love 
Finds repture in its favourite bower,— 
The pale blue star that shines above 
So coldly from its western tower, 
Brings more of joy, lone flower, to thee, 
Adorer of the silent night, 
Than brighter skies to these that be 
Companions of the gairish light. 
Thine is the dewy drop that falls, 
Like Pity’s tear for those that grieve, 
The voice, when life with sorrow palls, 
That bids the heart rejoice and live,— 
Thine is the silence, when the soul 
Commures in secret and alone, 
And gazing on from pole to pole, 
Sees other worlds beside its own,— 
Thine is the soft, the ry hour, 
And hearts at rest shall linger still, 
To bless thy bloom, meek, modest tiower, 
And bid thee bourgeon at thy will. 


What though the azure dove hath sung 
Its requiem to the setting sun, 
And cliff and mountain glen have run 
With farewell songs, since day is done: 
What thouzh the hamming bird hath left 
The closing flower of day, nor turns 
To cull one kiss from thee bereft, 
And darkly lone like one that mourns,— 
Yet shall the mock-bird linger sll, 
Upon its old accustom’d tree, 
And chaunt its sweetest, wildest trill, 
And latest song, lone flower, for thee. 


Pale blossom of the poet’s star, 
Emblem of meekness and of tears, 
As o’er the tremulous waters far, 
The crescent moon in light appears, 
I hail thee with a heart that feels 
A darken’d fate allied to thine ; 
For the chill wind that o’er thee steals 
Is cold as friendship’s hand to mine. 
The night hath shed its dews for thee, 
My tlow’ret with its tears is wet,— 
ind I too feel mine hours to be 
Like thine, the gloom when suns are set. 
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ON A REMARKABLE LAW OF 
VEGETABLE LIFE, 


And its influence on several operations in Horticulture 
and Agriculture, 


It is well known, that, in the animal kingdom, 
all those circumstances which accelerate the 
growth of the body, exercise a proportional in- 
fluence on the reproductive system, so that the 
period of puberty is uniformly earlier in domes- 
ticated than in wild animals, and in those which 
are fed plentifully with food than in those which 
are scantily supplied. These effects of an abun- 
dant supply of food are exhibited throughout the 
whole ra of the animal kingdom, as far as 
observation has hitherto extended. The very 
reverse of this arrangement seems to prevail in 
the vegetable kingdom. Where plants are fur- 
nished with an abundant supply of food, their 
reproductive energies develope themselves slow- 
ly, and flowers and fruit or seeds are late in ap- 
pearing. Onthe other hand, when the supply 
of nourishment is scanty; when the plant is, as 
it were, starved, and when death is threatened, 
the reproductive energies act with readiness, 
flowers and seeds are produced, and the extinc- 
tion of the race guarded against; or, in other 
words, the scantier the supply of nourishment, 
the earlier will a plant propagate its kind. Let 
us now attend to some of the exhibitions of this 
law, and their application to useful purposes. 


In reference to SEEDs, it has been long known 
to gardeners, that those which are new or fresh 
produce plants with more luxuriant foliage, and 
less inclined to run into flower and fruit, than such 
as have been kept for some time, and are partially 
spoiled. In the first case the supply of nourish- 
ment during the early stages of its growth, being 
in abundance, the plant enlarges rapidly in size, 
while in the latter case, the scanty supply 
causes the plant, in obedience to the law which 
we have announced, to run more directly to 
flower and seed. These circumstances are care- 
fully considered in the culture of cucumbers and 
melons, the seeds of which are seldom employ- 
ed until several years old. Such, indeed, is the 
attention paid to this condition, that we find in 
books on horticulture, the following grave re- 
commendation ;—** If mew seed only can be had, 
it should be carried a week or two in the 
breeches pocket, to dry away some of the more 
watery parts.’’? A similar attention to this law, 
in reference to the seeds of other vegetables, is 
productive of equal benefit. Peas, for example, 
are well known as apt to run to straw, where 
the ground is rich or moist. The employment 
of old seed is the only suitable remedy. In some 
newly enclosed lands, the evil of excessive luxu- 
riance is frequently experienced to an mconve- 
nient degree during two or three years. The 
straw is great in quantity, but the grain is always 
deficient. In vain is recourse had to early or 
thin sowing, while the use of old seed is ne- 
glected. We need not here guard against. mis- 
conception, by stating in detail, that, where 
seeds are kept too long, they either do not vege- 
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tate, or give origin to a weak, sickly, useless 
plant. Where luxuriance of leaf and great size 
are the objects aimed at in the cultivation of 
garden or farm produce, the influence we have 
been considefing, must be guarded against as an 
evil; especially, for example, with turnips and 
cabbage; old seed producing plants too much 
disposed to run to flower. ' 
Independent of the influence which this law 
exercises on the future plant, as the result of the 
condition of the seed, we have it in our power 
to witness its operation under other circum- 
stances, in the growing plant itself. In the 
management of fruit trees, there are a variety 
of plans pursued, which, though ogyiously de- 
pending on this Jaw of the vegetabljfkingdom, 
are frequently but imperfectly undersfood by the 
practical gardener. The transplanting of fruit- 
trees hastens the production of flower-buds. A 
tree which for years has shown no tendency to 
produee flower-buds,.but which has been exclu- 
sively occupied in the extension of its roots and 
branches, will, upon being shifted from its place, 
soon exhibit symptoms of a change. The roots, 
by this process, have been in part injured, the 
supply of sap to the tree during the following 
season has in consequence become diminished, 
and the plant ceasing in a great measure to ex- 
tend its size, hastens to propagate its kind by 
the production of flower-buds, and the subse- 
quent display of blossoms and fruit. . 


The diminished supply of sap, and the conse- 
quent hastening of the production of fruit-buds, 
is accomplished by several other plans equally 
efficacious. When a rank-growing fruit-tree is 
engrafted on a slow growing stock, or, in other 
words, when a tree requiring much sap is com- 
elled to receive its supply through a tree hav- 
ing but a scanty supply, the engrafted branch 
will come earlier into fruit than if it had been 
always supplied with abundant nourishment. This 
method of accelerating the production of fruit, 
and termed dwarfing, is particularly serviceable 
in enabling the cultivator of new varieties to 
become early acquainted with their respective 
merits. 

When fruit trees are prone to run to wood, 
gardeners are accustomed to lay bare a portion 
of their rvots during winter. By this exposure 
many of the fibres are destroyed, and the vigour 
ofall greatly diminished; so that the sap, during 
the following summer, is transmitted to the 
branches in less quantity, and the production of 
fruit-buds is the consequence. 

Fruit-trees, luxuriant in leaves and branches, 
but bad bearers, are sometimes forced into a 
productive state, by having portions of the bark 
removed bya knife, or wires twisted round the 
stem or branches, In this case the ascent of the 
sap is indirectly diminished, by the obstruction 
of the vessels containing the proper juices, the 
death of the plant or portion of the plant, is 
threatened, and the reproductive organs speedi- 
ly exercise their functions. The late Dr. Wal- 
ker, Professor of Natural History in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, who had devoted much time 
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to the investigation of vegetable physiology, in- 
timates that the effects here produced by bark- 
ing, or the twisting of wires, have been ac- 
complished by other means. He says (in his 
Economical History of the Hebrides, i. p. 
298), ‘* To some standard fruit trees, honey- 
suckle indeed may be applied with great ad- 
vantage; these, when even of considerable age, 
do sometimes continue to run so much to wood, 
and especially towards the heart of the tree, that 
it remains quite unfruitful. To plant a vigorous 
honeysuckle at the foot of such a tree, is an 
easy effectual remedy, and much better than any 
pruning. The honeysuckle grows up, occupies 
the heart of the tree, checks its luxuriance, di- 
rects its vegetation towards the extremities, and 
renders it fruitful. A large apple-tree of the 
above description, above fifty years old, and 
which had always been barren, was rendered by 
this practice extremely fruitful. When this end 
is answered, which will happen in a few years, 
the honeysuckle should then be removed before 
it become injurious.”’ 


In the cultivation of flowering plants, a 
knowledge of this law of vegetable life, and its 
extensive application may prove of great import- 
ance. Sir James Edward Smith in his Introduc- 
tion to Botany, mentions that the Solandra 
grandiflora, a Jamaica shrub, was for a number 
of years cultivated in the English stoves, and 
propagated extensively by cuttings, each plant 
growing many feet in length every season, from 
the abundance of moisture and nourishment,with- 
out showing any signs of fructification. At length 
a pot of the Solandra was accidentally left with- 
out water inthe dry stove at Kew; and, in con- 
sequence of this unintentional neglect, the luxu- 
riant growth of its branches was greatly check- 
ed, and a flower came forth atthe extremity of 
each. By asimilar mode of treatment, the same 
effect has since been frequently produced. In- 
deed, when the law is once properly understood, 
its application to a variety of cultivated plants 
which are slow in showing flower, must be ob- 
vious. We have seen it practised with eflect on 
several species of willows, 

In the cultivation of a farm, numerous exam- 
ples are frequently occurring of the influence of 
this arrangement in the vegetable economy. The 


crops growing on the thinnest parts of the soil, — 


where the nourishment is consequently in dimi- 
nished quantity, are always the first to exhibit 
their flowers, and to be ready for the sickle. In 
ill-managed farms the harvest is usually much 
earlier (other things being equal) than in those 
where the crops are under the influence of a bet- 
ter system. We have had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the delay of harvest, upon the applica- 
tion of lime, for example, in consequence of this 
increased supply of nourishment producing luxu- 
riance of growth rather than early flowering. 

In the management of plantations, the indi- 
cations of this law may often prove of great 
value, Wherever we see a tree, In @ very young 
state, exhibiting its flowers and producing fruit, 
we may anticipate its early decay. The prema. 
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ture formation of fruit-buds is the consequence 
of a scanty supply of nourishment, arising, it 
may be, from the roots having been injured, but 
generally from the plant being placed in an un- 
favourable soil. Fir trees readily indicate their 
disagreement with the soil by the production of 
cones, while yet young, and this early fructifica- 
tion is the almost sure forerunner of death. The 
Balsam-Fir, for example, which thrives well on 
a moist soil, will, if planted on a thin dry soil, 
begin in a few years to produce cones,—then the 
bark appears covered with blisters, which, when 
opened, pour forth a limpid resin, and the tree, 
after languishing a few years, dies, after, in the 
course of a dozen of years, having attained the 
height of from twelve to twenty feet. In looking 
at those decorated villas, near a large town, 
which to the citizen appear so captivating, one 
may frequently discover the real character of 
the soil, by this premature flowering of the orna- 
mental shrubbery. 

Though plants differ from animals, in reference 
to this singular law, which we have here ven- 
tured to establish from an extensive induction of 
particulars, they agree, in other respects, in the 
influence which an abundant supply of nourish- 
ment exercises in the increase of the number and 
size of the progeny. 

THE TURKISH REVIEW. 

While resident at Constantinople, a few years 
since, [ was greatly delighted with a review that 
took place of the Janissaries and guards of the 
Sultan; the day was also celebrated by the 
throwing of the djerid. The field or extensive 
area, in which this took place, was a beautiful 
valley, into which the hills sloped gently down; 
maumerable spectators were there. The tur- 
baned heads, covered with shawls of all colours, 
wedged in a dense and immoveable mass, look- 
ed as if the assembly of the faithful were al- 
ready called before the Prophet for judgment, 
so still was their attitude. The Sultan arrived 
about mid-day, mounted on a beautiful Arabian 
charger, and encompassed by a inass of splen- 
didly dressed officers, bashees, capidgi bashees, 
eunuchs, &c. Handsome as many of these men 
were, the Sultan was eminently the handsomest 
man in the whole group; and, probably, in the 
whole assembled multitude, there would scarcely 
be found another to compare with him in per- 
sonal advantages, notwithstanding the Turks 
are in general fine looking. His countenance 
has precisely the character of Grecian, blended 
with Turkish features; the long straight nose, 
the full, large, melancholy eye, the Oriental 
hips and chin. There was much of mind in 
the face, of reflection as well as decision; his 
hair was not visible beneath the folds of his su- 
perb turban, but his beard was of raven black. 
Except the turban, in front of which was a 
magnificent aigraffe of diamonds, no other 
part of his dress had any splendour, and yielded 
in this respect to the habiliments of many of his 
ehief officers. He did not keep his look full in 
front with imperturable dignity, as is said to 


be the practice of the Sultans, but turned & 
often from right to left, as any object or indivi 
dual in the crowd attracted his curiosity. We 
composed a party of several Europeans, all 
English; at one moment we caught his glance, 
and it was bent with a very peculiar expression 
of scorn and Turkish pride, without, however, 
there being any ‘* hatred or malice in it.’’ Had 
he then foreseen the fatal defeat that has since 
been given him by these Franks at Navarino, 
his gaze had perhaps been of a more deadly 
character. He rode with much grace, at a slow 
pace, while a number of his inferior officers ran 
along on each side of his horse. His favourite 
body-guard, that gathered closely around him 
when he took his station in the valley, was the 
celebrated white guard, so called from the entire 
of their dress, from head to foot being of that 
colour. They were remarkably fine men, all of 
them very tall, and rather slender and elegantly, 
than robustly formed. ‘Their shilouah, or trow- 
sers, the tunic, the robe, the turban, and san- 
dals, were all white as snow, and gave to this 
superb body of men, as they circled round the 
imperial master, a very peculiar and imposing 
appearance. It was a cloudless and very sultry 
day, and their splendid arms, that glittered m 
the sun, contrasted strongly with the spotless 
hue of their dresses. Each of these men seemed 
to have been selected for his beauty, and they 
were certainly, to the eye, noble fellows, though 
in a close or desperate charge the ruder Delhis 
would probably have beat them, for they were 
not muscular or sinewy, but their full and fleshy 
figures bore too much the character of the 
Orientals. The Sultan Mahmoud, on horseback, 
in the midst of these men, was a striking object; 
the high pay they receive, and the peculiar 
marks of favor their master often bestows on 
them, render them peculiarly devoted to his per- 


son. They, as well as the red guards, have had . 


no part in the late revolt, but assisted with zeal 
in the destruction of their refractory comrades 
It was a singular thing to see on this field so 
many of these men, the haughty Janissaries, 
who were not long after doomed to perish. Of 
the many thousands on the ground, very few pro 
bably escaped. However cruel and despotie 
the measure that was meted them, their cup 
was full and overflowing. The history of these 
lawless troops would present as dark, fierce and 
bloody a picture as that of the Praetorian guards 
of Rome, whom they so closely resemble. Should 
they meet in the gardens of the Prophet, whi- 
ther they are untimely sent by hecatombs, the 
many sultans they have dethroned and put to 
death, the many viziers whose heads have been 
thrown at their feet, merely at their call, re- 
mind them of the countless tumults and slaugh- 
ter they have made in the empire—the eternal 
groves and rushing rivers and lovety houris, will 
hardly avoid becoming a scene of uproar instead 
of luxury and love. 

Not far from the white guards stood a body of 
men, little inferior to them in appearance, but 
less splendidly accoutred—the red guard. The 
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entire of their habiliments, turban, &c. were of 
this colour. They were not however so favorite 
a body of men, or so much trusted around the 
royal person asthe former. Not a war-worn or 
veteran countenance was to be seen in either 
body. The music was sounded, and the fierce 
and wild cries rung through the field, which are 
always raised during the progress of the game of 
the djerid, the display of horsemanship was beau- 
tiful. The Sultan at last dismounted, and went into 
a smali kiosque, or summer-house, built of light 
materials for the occasion, and open in front; 
here he reclined on a splendid divan, with two 
or three only of his —— officers, and beheld, 
perfectly at his ease, the array of troops, and the 
progress ofthe game. He was here shaded from 
the sultry rays of the sun, which fell intensely 
on all the rest ofthe field. We felt them extreme- 
ly oppressive, but the host of Orientals, who 
stood or sat on the ground, seemed to care very 
little about the heat. The whole scene was a 
mere mimicry of war, a childish pageant; the 
magnificent guards, with all their splendour and 
accoutrements, looked not like men fit for the 
horrid front of war, or who would stand a stern 
contest with determined troops. Their smooth 
handsome countenances (for they were mostly 
young men) and spotless dresses, would have 
better graced an ancient procession of Grecian 
youths and maidens to the hill of the Acropolis, 
than a hot and carnage covered field. 


The form of their weapons, and even the 
weapons themselves, are not terrible; the long 
ataghan isa kind of half sabre, that would be 
annihilated by a cut of adragoon’s sword; the 
rich kandgar or dagger, is of little use in battle, 
and the bayonet they will not have recourse to. 
Their master, probably, thinks them an invinci- 
ble body; but the numerous janissaries, who have 
since been slaughtered, were, in point of bodily 
strength and ferocity, the flower of the Turkish 
troops; unruly and ungovernable they were, but 
their slaughter and dispersion is an irreparable 
loss to the empire. Often have I paused to ad- 
mire their noble figures, the symmetry of their 
limbs, the arm bare to the shoulder, the naked, 
noble chest, the fearless though lawless look— 
these, too, were veterans, at least a large pro- 
portion of them—men who would fight to the last 
in the field, and had a rooted jealousy for the 
honor of the Ottoman arms. But they are gone 
—and long will it be ere the Sultan can raise a 
body of men to supply their loss.- Could these 
men have submitted to the discipline, and adopt- 
ed the European tactics, the result would have 
been tremendous. Europe has never seen, not 
even when the fierce Saracen issued forth from 
the interior of Asia, a more terrible or formidable 
body of men than these janissaries, whose num- 
ber was one hundred thousand, would have been. 
About two hours afternoon, the review began 
to draw to aclose; the janissaries began to file 
off, not in silence, but talking loudly and tumul- 
tuously as they passed along, marching more 
like a body of Bedouins than disciplined troops. 
Many an insulting word some of them gave us as 
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they passed along; this behaviour was confined 
however toa very few; in general, they are con- 
tented with a look, sometimes a good-natured 
and smiling one, or a haughty and grave one, 
which is, in general, what they are pleased to 
adopt. Poor fellows! I have received kindness 
from many of them, whose heads, as well as the 
countless ones of their comrades, were, not long 
after, piledin heaps at their master’s feet, or 
thrown into the Bosphorus.—A Traveller’s Re- 
membrances. 


THE PARTING OF SUMAIER. 


Thou’rt bearing hence thy roses, 
Gilad Summer, fare thee well! 

Thou’rt singing thy last melodies 
In every wood and dell. 


But in the golden sunset 
Ot thy latest lingering day, 

Oh! teil me, o’er this chequered earth, 
How hast thou passed away? 


Brightly, sweet Summer! brightly 
‘Thine hours are floated by, 
To the joyous birds of the woodland boughs, 


The rangers of the sky. 


And brightly in the forests 
To the wild deer wandering free ; 
And brightly, ’midst the garden-flowers, 
Is the happy murmuring bee. 


But how to human bosoms, 
With all their hopes and fears, 

And thoughts that make them eagle-wings, 
‘To pierce the unborn years. 


Sweet Sunmer! to the captive 
Thou hast flown in burning dreams 

Of the woods, with ail their whispering leaves, 
And the blue rejoicing streams :— 


To the wasted and the weary 
On the bed of sickness bound, 
In swilt delicious fantasies, 
That changed with every sound ; 


To the sailor on the billows, 
In longings, wiid and vain, 

For the gushing founts and breezy hills, 
And the homes of earih aguin! 


And unto me, glad Summer! 
How hast thou flown to me? 

My chainless footstep nought hath kept 
Fron thy haunts of song and glee. 


Thou hast flown in wayward visions, 
In memories of the dead— 

In shadows, from a troubled heart, 
O’er thy sunny pathway sbed: 


In brief and sudden strivings, 
To fling a weight aside— 

*Midst these thy melodies have ceased, 
And all thy roses died. 


But, oh! thou gentle Summer! 
If I greet thy flowers once more, 
Bring me again thy buoyanc 
Wherewith my soul should soar ! 


Give me to hail thy sunshine, 
With song and spirit free; 

Or in a purer air than this 
May that next meeting be! 
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THE BLACK VELVET BAG. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 


Have any of my readers ever found great con- 
venience in the loss, the real loss, of actual tan- 
gible property, and been exceedingly provoked 
and annoyed when such property was restored to 
them? Ifso they can symphathise with a late 
unfortunate recovery, which has brought me to 
great shame and disgrace. There is no way of 
explaining my calamity but by telling the whole 
story. 

Last.Friday fortnight was one of those anoma- 
lies in weather with which we English people 
are visited for our sins; a day of intolerable wind 
and insupportable dust; an equinoctial gale 
out of season; a piece of March: unnatural- 
ly foisted into the very heart of May ; just as, 
in the almost parallel misarrangement of the 
English counties, one sees (perhaps out of com- 
pliment to this peculiarity of climate, to keep 
the weather in countenance as it were) a bit of 
Wiltshire plumped down in the very middle of 
Berkshire, whilst a great island of the county 
palatine of Durham figures in the centre of canny 
Northumberland. Be this as it may, on that 
remarkably windy day did I set forth to the good 
town of B., on the feminine errand called shop- 
ping. Every lady who lives far in the country, 
and seldom visits great towns, will understand 
the full force of that comprehensive word ; and 
f had not been shopping for a long time: I had 
a dread of the operation, arising from a con- 
scjousness of weakness. I ama true daughter 
of Eve, a dear lover of bargains and bright co- 
lors; and, knowing this, have generally been 
wise enough to keep, as muchas 1 can, out of 
the way of temptation. At last a sort of ne- 
cessity arose for some slight purchases, in the 
shape of two new gowns from London, which 
cried aloud for making. Trimmings, ribbands, 
sewing-silk and lining, all were called for. The 
shopping was inevitable, and I undertook the 
whole concern at once, most heroically resolving 
to spend just somuch, and no more; and half 
eomforting myself that I had a full morning’s 
work of indispensable business, and should have 
no time for extraneous extravagance. 

There was, tobe sure, a prodigious accumula- 
tion of errands and wants. The evening before, 
they had been set down in great form, on a slip 
of paper, headed thus—*‘ things wanted.’’—To 
how many and various catalogues that title would 
apply, from the red bench of the peer, to the 
oaken settle of the cottager—from him who 
wantsa blue riband, to him who wants bread 
and cheese! My list wasastounding. It was 
written in double columns, in an invisible hand ; 
the long intracticable words were brought into 
the ranks by the Procustes mode—abbreviation ; 
and as we approached the bottom, two or three 
were crammed into one lot, clumped, as the 
bean-setters say, and designated by a sort of 
short-hand, a hieroglyphic of my own invention. 
In good open printing, my list would have cut a 
respectable figure as a catalogue, and filled a 


answeting questions.—Lastly, I was fairly coaxed 


deeent number of pages—a priced catalogue too ; 
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for, as [hada given sum to carry to market, I 
amused myself with calculating the proper and 
pewpe cost of every article ; in which process 

most egregiously cheated the shopkeeper and 
myself, by copying, with the credulity of hope, 
from the puffs in newspapers, and expecting to 
buy fine solid wearable goods at advertising 
prices. In this way I stretched my money a 
great dea] farther than it would go, and swelled 
my catalogue ; so that, atlast,in spite of com- 
pression and short-hand, I had no room for an- 
other word, and was obliged to crowd several! 
small but important articles, such as cotton, 
laces, pins, needles, shoe-strings, &c. into that 
very irregular and disorderly storehouse—that 
place where most things deposited are lost— 
my memory, by courtesy so called. 


The written list was safely consigned, with a 
well filled purse, to my usual repository, a black 
velvet bag ; and, the next morning, I and my 
bag, with its nicely balanced contents of wants 
and money, were safely conveyed in a little open 
carriage, to the good town of B. There I dis- 
mounted and began to bargain most vigorously, 
visiting the cheapest shops, cheapening the 
cheapest articles, yet wisely buying the stron- 
gest and the best ; a little astonished at first, 
to find every thing so much dearer than I had 
set it down, yet soon reconciled to this misfor- 
tune by the magical influence which sho 
ping possesses over a woman’s fancy—all the 
sooner reconciled as the monitory list lay 
unlooked at, and unthought of, in its grave 
receptacle, the black velvet bag. On I went 
with an air of cheerful business, of happy im- 
portance, till my money began to wax small. 
Certain small aberrations had occurred, too, in 
my economy. One article that had happened, 
by rare accident, to be below my calculation, 
and, indeed, below any calculation, calico at 
ninepence, fine, thick, strong, wide calico at 
ninepence, (did ever man hear of any thing so 
cheap ?) absolutely enchanted me, and I took 
the whole piece: then after buying for M. a 
gown, according to order, I saw one that I 
liked better, and bought that too. Then I fell 
in love, was actually captivated by a sky blue 
sash and handkerchief,—not the poor thin 
greeny color which usually passes under that 
dishonoured name, but the rich, full tint of the 
noon-day sky; and a cap riband, really pink, that 
might have vied with the inside leaves of a 
moss-rose. Then, in hunting after cheapness, 
I got into obscure shops, where not finding 
what I asked for, I was fain to take something 
that they had, purely to make a proper compen- 
sation for the trouble of lugging out drawers, and 


into some articles by the irresistibility of the sel- 
lers,—by the demure and truth-telling look of 
a pretty quaker, who could almost have persua- 
ded the head off one’s shoulders, and who did 
persuade mo that ell-wide muslin would go as 
far as yard and a half; and by the fluent im- 
pudence of a lying shopman, who, under cover 
of a well-darkened window, affirmed on his 
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honor, that his brown satin was a perfect match 
to my green pattern, and forced the said satin 
down my throat accordingly. With these helps, 
my money melted all too fast: at half past five 
my purse was | empty ; and, as 
with an empty purse has by no means the relis 
2nd savour of shopping with a full one, I was 
quite willing and ready to go home to dinner, 
pleased as a child with my purchases, and whol- 
ly unsuspecting the sins of omission, the errands 
unperformed, which were the natural result of 
my unconsulted memoranda and my treacherous 
memory. 

Home I returned a happy and proud woman, 
wise in my own conceit, a thrifty fashion-monger, 
laden, like a pedlar, with huge packages in 
stout brown holland, tied up with a whip cord, 
and genteel like parcels, papered and packthread- 
ed m= shopmanlike style.—At last we were 
safely stowed in the pony-chaise, which had 
much ado to hold us, my little black bag lying, 
1s usual, m my lap ; when, as we ascended the 
steep hill out of B. a sudden puff of wind took 
st once my eettage-bonnet and my large cloak, 
blew the bonnet off my head, so that it hung 
hbelund me suspended by the riband, and fairly 
snapped the string of the cloak, which fiew 
away, much in the style of John Gilpin’s, re- 
nowned in story. My companion, pitying my 
plight, exerted himself manfully to regain the 
tly-away garments, shoved the head into the 
bonnet. or the bonnet over the head (I do not 
know which phrase best decribes the mancuvre, ) 
with one hand, and recovered the refractory 
‘Aoak with the other. This last exploit was 
certamly the most difficult. It is wonderful what 
tug he: was forced to give before that obsti- 
nate cloak could be brought round: it was 
swelled with the wind like a bladder, animated, 
s» to say, like a living thing, and threatened to 
carry pony and chaise, and riders, and packages 
backward down the hill, as if it had been a sail, 
ind we aship. At last the contumacious gar- 
ment was mastered. We righted ; and by dint 
of sitting sideways, and turning my back on my 
kind comrade, I got home without any farther 
damage then the loss of my bag, which, though 
not missed before the chaise had been unladen, 
had undoubtedly gone by the board in the gale; 
and | lamented my old and trusty companion, 
without in the least foreseeing the use it would 
probably be of to my reputation. 

immediately after dinner (for in all cakes, 
sven when one has bargains to show, dinner 
uuust be discussed) I produced my purchases. 
They were much admired; and the quantity, 
vhen spread out in our little room, being alto- 
sether dazzling and the quality satisfactory, the 
cheapness’ was never doubted. Every body 
thought the bargains were exactly such as I 
meant to get—for nobody calculated; and the 
hills being really lost in the lost bag, and the 
particular prices just as much lost in my memory 
{the nmepenny calico was the only article whose 
eost occurred to me,) I passed, without telling 
any thing like a fib, merely by a discreet silence, 


for the best and thriftiest bargainer that ever 
went shopping. After some time spent very 
pleasantly, in admiration on one side, and display 
on the other, we were interrupted by a demand 
for some of the little articles, which I had forgot- 
ten. ‘* The sewing-silk, please ma’am, for my 
mistress’s gown.’’ ‘* Sewing-silk ! I don’t know 
—look about.’”? Ah, she might look long 
enough! no sewing-silk was there.—‘' Very 
strange !’’—Presently came other inquiries— 
Where’s the ‘ape, Mary ?’’—‘* The tape 
** Yes, my dear, and the needles, pins, cotton, 
stay-laces, boot-laces;’’ ‘* the bobbin, the ferret, 
shirt-buttons, shoe-strings ??’——quoth she of the 
sewing-silk, taking up the ery; and forthwith be- 
gana search, as bustling, as active, and as vain, 
as that of our old spaniel, Brush, after a hare that 
had stolen away from her form. At last she 
suddenly desisted from her rammage—‘‘ Without 
doubt, ma’am, they are in the reticule, and all 
lost,’’ said she in a very pathetic tone. ‘‘Really,”’ 
cried I, a little conscience stricken, ‘* I don’t re- 
collect ; perhaps I might forget.’’ ‘* Depend 
on it, my love, that Harriet’s right,’’ interrupt- 
ed one, whose interruptions are always kind ; 
‘* Those are just the little articles that people 
put in reticules, and you never could forget so 
many things ; besides, you wrote them down. 
**1 don’t know—I am not sure’’—But I was not 
listened to; Harriet’s conjecture had been 
metamorphosed into a certainty ; all my sins of 
omission were stowed in the reticule; and, before 
bed-time, the little black bag held forgotten 
things enough to fill a sack. 


Never was reticule so lamented by all but 
its owner ; a boy was immediately despatched 
to look for it, and, on his returning empty hand- 
ed, there was even a talk of having it cried. 
My care, on the other hand, was all directed to 
prevent its being found. I had had the good luck 
to lose it in a suburb of B. renowned for filching, 
and I remembered that the street was, at that 
moment, full of people: the bag did actually 
contain more than enough to tempt those who 
were naturally disposed to steal for stealing’s 
sake ; so I went to bed in the comfortable as- 
surance that it was gone for ever. But there 
is nothing certain in this world—not even a 
thief’s dishonesty. Two old women, who had 
pounced at once on my valuable property, quar- 
relled about the plunder, and one of them, in a 
fit of resentment at being cheated in her share, 
went to the mayor of B. and informed against 
her companion. The mayor, an intelligent and 
active magistrate, immediately took the disput- 
ed bag, and all its contents, into his own pos- 
session; and, as he is also a man of great polite- 
ness, he restored it as soon as possible to the right 
owner. The very first thing that saluted my 
eyes, when I awoke in the morning, was a note 
from Mr. Mayor, witha sealed packet. The 
fatal truth was visible ; I had recovered my refi- 
cule, and lost my reputation.—There it lay, that 
identical black bag, with its name-tickets, ite 
cambric handkerchief, its empty purse, its uncom 
sulted list, its thirteen bills, and its two letters, 
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one from a good sort of lady-farmer, inquiring the 
character of a cook, with haif a sonnet written 
on the blank pages ; the other, from a literary 
friend, containing a critique on the plot of a play, 
advising me not to kill the king toosoon, with 
other good counsel, such as might, if our mayor 
had not been a man of sagacity, have sent 
a poor authoress, in a Mademoiselle-Scuderi- 
mistake, to the Tower. That catastrophe would 
hardly have been worse than the real one. ‘All 
my omissions have been found out. My priced 
list has been compared with the bills. I have 
forfeited my credit for bargaining. 1am become 
a bye-word for forgetting. No body trusts me 
to purchase a paper of pins, or to remember her 
cost of a penny riband. I ama lost woman.— 
My bag is come back, but my fame is gone. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF MR. RAIKES, 
The Founder of Sunday Schools. 

‘¢ Thou canst not from the scene below, 

Chase every vice and every woe ; 

‘Thou canst not wave a fairy wand, 

Nor nature change, nor fate command ; 

Ob! faster will the weed appear, 

Than art of thine the flower can rear, 

Yet flowers by thee may learn to blow, 

And weeds less rank, less widely grow.” 

Smyth's Lyrics. 
Philosophers have often disputed, and some- 

times quarrelled, about the nature of man and 
his motives of action. Some have ¢onsidered 
him as altogether selfish, and therefore entitled 
to no praise, even for his highest displays of 
expansive benevolence. Others have beheld 
their species with a less cynical eye, and have 
given them the credit of more liberal and nobler 
aims. There can be but little doubt which 
theory is calculated to have the best influence 
upon the feelings and conduct. Men of intelli- 
gent and amiable minds, whose sensibilities are 
peculiarly keen, may be soured into misan- 
thropy, by unkind and ungrateful treatment ; 
by a morbid melancholy which inclines them to 
dwell upon the deeds that darken the history of 
our raco—the long catalogue of human ofience ; 
the fresh narratives of crimes which continually 
assail their ear, and the vice that stares them in 
the face at every step ; or by being thrown into 
a situation which has forced them to become the 
unwilling observers of scenes of varied guilt, or 
of outrages flagitious, unexpected, and which 
they have an unhappy consciousness of being 
unable to prevent. Notwithstanding, there may 
be a latent glow of benevolence in the soul, 
generous emotions may be struggling for domi- 
nion, and beneath the incrustations of harshness‘ 
and illiberality, a stream of better feeling may 
wend its gentle course, and now and then be 
quickened to a flow. But the necessary effect 
of misanthropy is to chill the fervour of charity, 
to seal up the fountain of the heart, to poison 
its most generous and holiest affections. It must 
and will have an influence upon the character 
and actions; and he who fosters, and he who 
long permits it to inhabit his bosom, will dis- 
cover it to be as prolific a source of unhappiness 


/to the groan of mental anguish in the dungeons 


to himself, as of unkindness and inyustice to- 
wards others. He who thinks his fellow-men 
unworthy of his esteem, is not likely to be very 
active in benefitting them, nor very gracious 1 
his intercourse with them; and if it be not 
always true that we love those who love us, yet 
all will admit, that demonstrations of dislike and 
ill-will, are quite apt to beget a spirit of retalia 
tion. ‘To be surrounded by beings for whom we 
have no affection, to be destitute of those emo 
tions which prompt us te compassionate ther 
failings and relieve their wants, is of itself sut- 
geient to depress and render us uncomfortable 

ome are misanthropically from 


‘glaomy and splenetic temper, which is assiste:! 


and partly engendered by bodily infirmity . the 
misanthropy of more, has its origin in a heari 
corrupt, callous to good impressions, the Lon 
of base passions, and the treasury of oi! 


thoughts. 


The problem which has been stated relative 
to the grand impulse of our conduct, and which 
has been so frequently agitated, does not &- 
pear to my mind, so very difficult of solution, 
when cleared from the mists with which pe- 
dantry and false learnmg may enwrap it, We 
are so constituted, that we must of necessity 
seek our own good in whatever we do. Our 
virtuousness or our depravity is evinced in the 
objects we pursue, and the manner of pursuit 
A Vitelius and a Domitian, a Howard anda 
Hanway, were led on by the sathe self love; 
they each felt the same longing after happiness, 
each indulged himself in that which he thought 
would confer the highest degree of it. But the 
enjoyment of the former consisted in dramuing 
the cup of sensuality, in rioting upon the spoils 
of others, in wanton cruelties, and the indul- 
gence of every mean, every degrading propen- 
sity. ‘lhey were vile, despicable, selfish.—The 
victims of ignorance, the wretched slaves of 
lust; their sense of things perverted, their 
powers of vision changed as by some magical 
application; wallowing in the mire of the 
grossest and most revolting vice, and calling it 
pleasure, preferrmg its corrupt and nauseous 
atmosphere, to the free, healthy, and invigo- 
rating mountain-breeze ; their natures revolu- 


tionized by evil habits, its sympathies indurated, 


its charities uprooted, the mind poisoned, and a 
love of crime swaying the scepire of the soul 
The latter derived their gratification from assist- 
ing the needy, relieving the afflicted, assuaging 
the agony of disease, opening a ray of consola- 
tion into the chambers of wretchedness, and 


labouring to diminish to the utmost of their 


power, the vast sum of human imiquity and 
human sorrow. They had not that fastidious 
delicacy, which shrinks from the contemplation 
of scenes of suffering—that troublesome tender- 
ness of nerve, which, as it cannot endure the 
exposition, will not inspire a judicious activity 
to alleviate or succour. They stood by the bed- 
side of the tortured and writhing inhabitant of 
the filthy and infectious lazaretto; they listened 
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of the condemned ; they sought out the loath- 
some habitations of the victims of penal cruelty, 
who though vile, were yet human ; their com- 
passionate hand was felt by the objects of ge- 
neral ignominy, disgust, and scorn, and their | 
presence blessed the abodes of squalid, neglect- 
ed, and vicious poverty. They saw—they heard. 
—they strove.—It was the glowing zeal of cha*’ 
rity; the holy enthusiasm of benevolence the © 
benign inspiration of the pure hallowed heavenly 
principle of universal love —These men were not 
selfish. 


« But these are deeds which should not pass away, *, 
And names that must not 


Robert Raikes whose philanthropic ‘exertiqns 7 


have been, and will continue to be, of inealcu- 
lable advantage to society, was born at Glou- 
cester in England, in the year 1735. He was 
by profession a printer, and conducted, I think, 
a paper called the Gloucester Journal. As a 
man of business, he was skilful, persevering, 
and prosperous, and gained some credit for the 
neatness and fidelity of his typography. The 
first prominent display of his patriotic humanity, 
was occasioned by the state of the prison of his 
native city. This was considered a branch of 
the county gaol, and consequently those who 
were committed for trifling offences by the ma- 
gistrates out of sessions, were thrown into the 
company of the worthless and most abandoned 
—the thorough vagabond; the confirmed, auda- 
cious, and unhesitating adept in crime; the bold 
and hardened felon. ‘Ihey were suffered to pass 
their time in a vitiating abstinence from bodily 
labour, they were almost without any means of 
moral or religious instruction, and they were 
obliged to depend chiefly, for food and clothing, 
upon the casual alms of the persons, whom bu- 
siness or curiosity drew to the prison. The 
compassion of Mr. Raikes was aroused by their 
condition, and his pen and his influence were 
employed to meliorate it. He was in a high 
degree successful. He procured them a regular 
supply of work, they were stimulated to industry 
by bounties, and incited to good bebaviour by 
the assurance of a requital of good usage. pains 
were taken to impress the young and ignorantly 
wicked, with a sense of their duty to society and 
themselves; to open the eyes of those who had 
but passed the threshold of guilt, to the danger 
ef their situation ; instructive books were put 
into the hands of such as could read, and they 
were induced to teach those who could not. The 
seeds of useful knowledge were scattered, and 
the principles of virtue sedulously inculcated; 
nor without effect, except upon the incorrigibly 
bad. 

But we are indebted to Mr. Raikes for ser- 
vices of superior, and far more extended benefit, 
in the establishment of Sunday Schools. He 
thus describes the manner in which the idea first 
came across his mind. “‘ Some business,’’ says 
he, ‘* leading me one morning into the suburbs 
of the city, where the lowest of the people (who 
are principally employed in the pin manufactory ) 
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seeing a group of children, wretchedly ragged, 
at play in the street. An inquiry of a neigh- 
rbour produ¢ed an account of the miserable state 
and deplorable profligacy of these infants, more 
espeeially on a Sunday, when left to their own 
direction.’’ The thought then suggested itself, 
that’ should some little plan be formed to 
cheek this deplérable profanation of the Sab- 
bath, it-would be at least a harmless attempt, 
if it should be. productive of no good.’? When 
this gentleman had conceived a design of im- 
. provipg thé condition of the necessitous, he did 
‘not suifer it to fade away, or slumber in his 
mind. Accordingly an agreement was soon inade 
with persons properly qualified, to receive and 
instruct in reading, and the catechism of the 
established church, for a reasonable compensa- 
tion, as many children as should be sent them 
on Sundays. The curate of the parish volun- 
teered the superintendence of their education, 
and undertook to examine them at certain times, 
and thereby test the competency of the pre- 
ceptors, and the progress of the pupils. Thus 
was the first Sunday School instituted in 1781. 
The project was not a fruitless one. Its advan- 
tages were so apparent, and the yalue of its in- 
fluence so obvious, that in a very short time, the 
poor children of other parishes in Gloucester 
were collected together to receive the precious 
boon of instruction, freely dispensed on that 
day, which they had been accustomed to spend 
in deleterious idleness, sinful amusement, or 
puerile profligacy—the promise of good was 
realized in the improved deportment of those 
who had been gathered into this fold; whe, in- 
stead of running wild about the streets upon the 
Sabbath, were now occupied in developing their 
mental faculties, advancing themselves in the 
scale of rational existence, and by the imbibition 
of moral precepts and pious admonitions, pre- 
paring a foundation for lives of honesty and 
credit, if not of respectability and honour. 
Many young voices were now raised in adoration 
of Him, whose holy name they had never been 
heard to lisp, but in heedless, mimicked blas- 
phemy. Many young hands were now folded in 
the graceful, the beautiful attitude of prayer, 
which had been hardly kept from the foul pol- 
lution of robbery and theft. 


The report of the success of these institutions 
spread. Sunday Schools started up in the midst 
of the neighbouring towns, and at length they 
threw open their fostering arms in almost every 
part of England. They were introduced some 

ears ago into our own country. They have 
Recrekecd and prospered here. Differing sects 
of christians, have nobly vied in protecting and 
encouraging them : a most praise-worthy rivalry 
has been displayed, and still exists. In some of 
our cities and towns, there is scarcely a church, 
but what has its Sunday School attached to it. 
Men high in station, and great in talent, the 
cultivated sons and daughters of opulence, have 
generously devoted their best energies to this 
most worthy cause; they have not scrupled at 


chiefly reside, I was struck with concern on 


the tedious and often thankless task, of making 
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the way of knowledge smooth and plain to the 
iwnorant and cbtuse ; they have not hesitated to 


search among the abodes of wretched- 
ness, for the proper ‘their kindness 
aud provident care, ang 
morality and impendiggs be 


mentioned to their 


That these 


believe will pretend to déay if. . 
to the intelligence of a nation, adds tO\its 
strength: he who pours an addi 


of superstition, but “of migéomduct; ‘and 
He who alas 


contributes a single denier to our ety 
store, is a public benefactor; he, Who plans ‘Gai 
builds up an institution, whose object is to. make 
society or any particular portion of it, wiser and 
better, is worth all the Alexanders and Cwsars 
that ever lived. The legitimate aim of a Sunday 
School ought never to be lost sight of, or 
swerved froin. It is intended to reach those, 
whose sole opportunity of instruction, is the one 
it presents; whose only time of relaxation from 
Juborious application, is Sunday, and who, with- 
out the aid of an institution of this sort, would 
creop through life in abject ignorance. It was 
to assist and lift up such ag were in this state of 
helpless destitution, that itfwas originally found- 
ed; and to this, its attention and exertions should 
be exclusively directed. The number of persons 
thus situated, in England, is much greater in 
proportion to the population, than with us. But 
frou the popular character of our government, 
the extension of the right of suffrage, and the 
inilueuce of what is called public opimion, upon 
public measures, the call upon us to relieve 
them, 1s much louder, and more imperative. It 
is absolutely necessary to our well being, that 
the light of education should be generally, nay 
muversally, diffused. It should spread through 
the land like the light of Heaven, visiting and 
vivifving every part of it ; reaching every nook, 
penetrating its darkest corners, and sending its 
wheering iniluence into its gloomiest recesses. 
Let uot the zeal of those who are doing what 
they can towards this through the medium of 
ile Sunday School decay or lessen—let not their 
=pirits tag—let the animating recollection that 
they are contributing to the stability of their 
country’s freedom, be among their mceptives 
to axertion. Conscious of this, I should like to 
see the Sunday School tillmg and fertilizing the 
weedy and neglected field of. mind, in every 
part of our wide dominion. Yes, I should like 
to see it urging forward the streams of useful 
knowledge, to the very borders of the western 
wilderness. J. B.S. 
Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon. 
LOUIS XVI. 

‘The behaviour of Louis XVL on his trial, 
was suuple, manly, and affecting. He rested his 
defence chiefly on a positive denial of any know- 
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ipetées may be recalled, Whereas the life of a man 

jonal ray 

light upon the human understanding, he Whor} 
tothe nation, but this, it was thought, would 

‘ betray a distrust of the cause, and inight also 


to give their sentence; Manuel, the secretary, 


brought as proofs against him. His advocates 
on this occasion, Malesherbes (who nobly vo- 

nteered this service on the refusal of Turgot,} 
'Tronchet and Deseze, did themselves great and 
fiemour by their eloquence, intrepidity, 
and_dwintyrested zeal. The Convention pro- 
feendemnation by a majority ot only 
out of above seven hundred. 
eg is Majority was a plea 
jo. aside thesemtence. Decrees are pass 
by Heimplo mmyjosity,’’ said a member of the 
Mountain.‘ Truc,” was replied, but de- 


be recalled.’? Sdme were for relieving 
themiséives from the responsibility by an appea! 


breed a civil war. The sitting of the Conver 
tion which concluded the trial lasted seventy 

two hours. It might naturally be supposed that 
silence, restraint, asort of religious awe would 
have pervaded the scene; on the contrary, every 
thing bore the marks of gaiety, dissipation, and 
the most grotesque confusion. The farther end 
of the hall was converted into boxes, where 
ladies, in a studied dishabille, swallowed ices, 
oranges, liquors, and received the salutations of 
the members, who went and came as on ordi- 
nary occasions. Here the door keepers on the 
mountain side opened and shut the boxes reserv- 
ed for the mistresses of the Duke of Orleans- 
Egalite; and here, though every sign of approba- 
tion or disapprobation was strictly forbidden. 
you heard the long and indignant ‘‘ Ha, ha’s!’’ 
of the mother duchess, the patroness of the bands 
of female Jacobins, whenever her cars were not 
loudly greeted with the welcome sounds ef 
death. The upper .gailery, reserved for. the 
people, was, during the whole trial, constantly 
full of stranyers and spectators of every descrip- 
tion, drinking wine and brandy as in a tavern 

Bets were made as to the issue of the trial, in all 
the neighbouring cofiee-houses. Ennui, impa- 
tience, disgust, sat on almost every countenance. 
Each member seemed to ask whether his turn 
came next? A sick deputy, who was called, 
came forward wrapped up in his night cap and 
night gown, and the assembly, when they be- 
held this sort of phaniom, laughed. The figures 
passing and repassing, and rendered more ghast- 
ly by the palhd lights, and that ina slow and 
sepulchral voice only, pronounced the word 
Death; the Duke of Orleans hooted, almost 
spit upon, when he voted for the condemnation © 
of his relative; others calculating if they should 
have time to go to dinner before they gave thpir 
verdict, while the women were pricking cards 
with pins inorder to count the votes; some of 
the deputies fallen asleep, and only waked up 


trying to falsify a few votes in favour of the un- 
fortunate king, was in danger of being murdered 
for his pains in the passages; all this had the a 

pearance rather of a hideous dream than ofthe re- 
ality. When Malesherbes went to carry the tidings 
to the king, he found hun with his head reclined on 
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the table, in a musing posture; and he observed 
to him at his entering, ‘* I have been for these 
two hours trying to recollect what I have 
ever done to incur the ill-will of my subjects.’’ 
The very endeavour showed goodness of heart 
and a certain simplicity of character; but it 
would be long before one taught from his child- 
hood to believe that he could do no wrong, 
would find just ground of offénce in his beha- 
viour to his people. The execution of the sen- 
tence was fixed for the 21st of January, 1798. 
Louis mounted the fatal scaffold with firmness; 
after administering the last sacrament, his con- 
fessor addressed him, “‘ Son of St. Louis! ascend 
into heaven!’’ He however manifested seme re- 
pugnance to submit to his fate, and would have 
addressed the spectators, staggering to one side 
of the platform for that purpose, when the drums 
beat, and he was suddenly seized by the execu- 
tioners, and underwent the sentence of his 
judges. It is said that the indecent haste and 
eagerness of these men to complete their task, 
arose from orders having been issued to the sol- , 
diers, in case of any attempt at a rescue, to fire | 
at the scaffold, and that they were afraid of 
being themselves despatched if any alarm were 
given, or there were any symptoms of commo- 
tion among the crowd. One person tasted the 
blood, witha brutal exclamation, that it was 
‘* shockingly bitter;’’ the hair and pieces of the 
dress were sold by the attendants. No strong 
emotion was evinced at the moment; the place | 
was like a fair; but a few days after, Paris, and: 
those who had voted for the death of the mon- 
arch, began to feel serious and uneasy at what 
they had done. Louis XVI. had occupied his: 
time while in prison, where his confinement was | 
strict, chiefly in consoling his wife and sister, } 
and in instructing his son. He discovered neither : 
impatience, regret, nor resentment, The truth 
is, that great and trying situations raise the 
mind above itself, and take out the sting of 
personal suffering, by the importance of the re-_ 
flections and consequences they suggest. He 
read much, and often reverted to the English his-. 
tory, where he found many examples of fallen 
monarchs, and one among them, condemned, ' 
like himself, by the people. He was attended 
during the whole time, and in his last mements, | 
by his old servant, Clery, who never left him. 
The names of these who are faithful in misfor- 
tune, are sacred in the page of geen & The’ 
Queen followed her husband to the block, after. 
an interval of almest a year. There were cir- 

mstances ef a dastardly and cold-blooded bar- 
Parity attending the accusation against her. But 
the revolutionary spirit had then attained its 
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Jaid her neck on the block.’ 


highest virulence and fury. She expressed her 
apprehensions of being torn in pieces by the mob 
on her way to the scafleld, and was gravely as- 
sured by one of the gendarmes who accompa- 
nied her, that ‘‘ she would reach it without 
meeting any harm!”’ It is an affecting cident, 
that just before she expired she turned round 
ber head to look back at the Tuileries, and then 
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From the Museum of Foreign Literature and Science. 


THE PARTING OF SUMMER. 
Thou’rt bearing hence thy roses, 
ou’rt singi last melodies 
In every dell. 
But in the golden sunset 
Of thy latest lingering day, 
Oh! tell me, o’er this chequered earth, 
hast th@tiypassed away 


Brightly, sweet Summer! brightly 
‘Thine hours are Goated by, 

Te the joyous birds of the woodland boughs, 
' The rangers of the sky. 


And brightly in the forests 
To the wild deer wandering free ; 
And brightly, ’midst the garden-flowers, 
Is the happy murmuring bee. 


But how to human bosoms, 
With all their hopes and fears, 

And theughts that make them eagle-wings, 
‘To pierce the unborn years. 


Sweet Summer! to the captive 
Thou bast flown in burning dreams 
Of the weods, with all their whispering leaves, 
And the blue rejoicing streams :— 


To the wasted and the weary 
On the bed of sickness bound, 
In swift delicious fantasies, 
That changed with every sound ; 


To the sailor on the billows, 
In longings, wild and vain, 

For the gushing founts and breezy hills, 
And the homesof earth again! 


And unto me, glad Summer ! 
How hast thou flown to me? 

My chainless footstep nought hath kept 
Frat thy haunts of song and glee. 


Thou hast flown in wayward visions, 
In memories of the ad 

In shadows, from a troubled heart, 
O’er thy sunny pathway shed : 

In brief and sudden strivings, 
To fling a weight aside— 

’Midst these thy melodies have ceased, 
And all thy roves died. 


But, oh! thou gentle Summer! 
If 1 greet thy flowers once more, 

again thy buoyancy 
Wherewith my soul should soar ! 

Give me to hail thy sunshine, 
With song and spirit free; 

Or in a purer air than this 
May that next meeting be! 

A DAY OF HENRY THE IY. 


FROM SULLY. 


Equally with painted portraits of memorable 


persons, I admire written portraits, in which the 
character is traced with those minute touches, 
which constitute life itself. Of this sort is the 
domestic portrait of Henry IV. of France, deli- 
neated in a page or twe of the original Memoirs 
of Sully. 

[The most striking passages follow; but it is 
impossible for a translation to represent the old 
emphatic simplicity of the original.) | 

‘You must know, that one day his Majesty 
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being healthy, light-hearted, act 
good humour, on account of dive 
incidents in his domestic affairs, an areea- 
ble news received from foreign nue 3, and 
from the provinces of his kmgdom; ana perceiv- 
ing the morning fine, and every appearance of a 
serene day, he arose early to kill partridges with 
his hawks and falcons, with the design of return- 
ing so soon as to have them dressed for his din- 
ner; for he said he never found them so nice and 
tender, as when they were thus taken, especial- 
ly as when he himself snatched them from 
the birds of prey. In which all things having 
succeeded to his wish, he returned when the 
heat of the day became troublesome; so that 
being come to the Louvre, with the patridges in 
his hand, and having ascended to the great hall, 
he perceived at the further end Varenne and Co- 
quet, who were chatting together in expectation 
of bis return, to whom he called aloud, ** Coquet, 
Coquet, you shall have no occasion to pity our 
dinner, for Roquelaure, Termes, Frontenac, Ha- 
rambure and 1, bring wherewith to treat our- 
selves; quick, quick, order the cook to spit them; 
and, after giving them their shares, see that 
there be eight fer my wife and me. Bonneuil 
here shall carry her share; and tell her I am 
going to drink toherhealth. See that you take 
tor me those that have been a little nipped by 
the hawks; for there are three large ones, which 
I myself took frum them, and which are not 
touched at all. 

As the King was talking thus, and seeing the 
game shared, he saw Clielle come, with his great 
staff, and by his side Parfait, who bore a large 
gilt basin, covered with a fair napkin, and who 
froma distance, began to call, “* Sire, embrace 
my thigh; Sire, embrace my thigh; for I have 
got plenty, and nice enes they are.’’ Which the 
king hearing, he said to those around him, * here 
eomes Parfait in high glee: this, [ warrant you, 
will add another inch of fat to his ribs. I see he 
brings me excellent melons, and am glad of it, 
for I shall eat a bellyful; as they do not hurt me 


and in 
rtunate 


when they are very good, when{ eat them while | 


Jam very hungry, and before meat, as my phy- 
sicians prescribe. But you four shall have your 
shares. So don’trun after your partridges till 
you have had your melons, which I shall give 
you, afterI have chosen my wife’s share and 
mine; and two which 1 have promised.’’ 


When the king had divided the partridges and 
melons, he went to his chamber, where he gave 
two melons to two lade at the door, and whis- 
pered some words in their ear. Then passing on, 
as he was inthe midstof his great chamber, he 
saw come out of the falcon closet, Fourcy, Ber- 
snguen and La Fonts; the last carrying a large 
parcel wrapped up, to whom he called, ‘* La 
‘Fonts, do you too bring me something for my 
dinner?’’ Yes, Sire,’? answered Beringuen; 
“« but it’s cold food, and only fit for the eye.”"— 
want none such,” replicd the king, for 1 
am dying with hunger, and must dine before I do 
anything. Meanwhile I shall sit down to table 


and.eat my melons, and take a glass of muscat. 


carpets and tapestry, in which yo 
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But, La Fonts, what the deuce have you there, 
s0 well wrapt up?’’ ‘‘ Sire,’’ said Fourcy, ‘* they 
are designs for patterns of diverse sorts of stuff, 
best manu- 
facturers mean to rival each otirér.’’ ‘‘ Very 
good,”’ said the king; ‘‘ that will do to show my 
wife after dinner. And, faith, now I think of a 
man (Sully) with whom I don’t always agree, 
especially when what he calls baubles and trifles 
are in question; and who says often that nothing 
is elegant that costs double its real value. Go 
you, Fourcy, send for him now; let one of my 
coaches go, or yours.’’ 

** Sire’ said Sully to the king, ‘‘ your majesty 
speaks to me so kindly that I see you are in 
good humor, and better pleased with me than 
you were a fortnight ago.’’ ‘‘ What,’ answered 
Henry, ‘‘ do you still remember that?) That is 
not my way. Don’t you know that our tiffs 
should never last more than twenty-four hours? 
Andi know that the last did not prevent you 
from setting about a good afiair for my finances, 
the very next morning; which, joied with other 
things, great and small, which | shall tell you, 
have put me in this joyous humor. The chief is, 
that, for these three months, I have not found 
myself se light and active as to-day; having 
mounted my horse without steps or assistance. | 
have had a fine hunt; my falcons have flown 
well, and my greyhounds have run so that they 
have taken three large hares. I thought I had 
lost my best goss-hawk; it was brought back. 
Ihave a good appetite; I have eaten excellent 
melons; and half a dozen quails have been served 
up at my table, the fattest and most tender that 
Ieversaw. I have intelligence from Provence 
that the troubles of Marseilles are quite appeas- 
ed; and like news from other provinces; and be- 
sides that never was year so fertile; and that my 
people will be greatly enriched, if 1 open the ex- 
portation. 

St. Anthoine writes to me that the Prince of 
Wales (Henry, son of James I.) is always talk- 
ing to him ef me, and promises you his friend- 
ship on my account. From Italy I learn that I 
shall have the satisfaction, the honour, and glory, 
of reconciling the Venetians with the Pope. 
Bongars writes to me from Germany, that the 
new King of Sweden is more and more esteemed 
by his new subjects; and that the Landgrave of 
Hesse gains me every day new friends, allies, 
and assured servants. Buzenval writes to Vil- 
leroy that the event of the sieges of Ostend and 
Sluys having proved good and evil to both par- 
ties, the excessive expenditure of money, the 
great less of men, and vast consumption of am- 
munition, on beth sides, have reduced them to 
such weakness and want, that they will be 
equally constramed to listen to a peace or truce, 
of which I must necessarily be the mediator and 
guardian; a fair epening to my wishes of com 
pesing all diflerences between Christian princes 

“¢ Besides,’’ continued the King, ‘* to increase 
my content in all these good news, behold me at 
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fection I am secure; and whom you judge capa- 
ble, I know, of entertaining me with useful and 
pleasing conversation, which will save me from 
thoughts of business, till I have finished my din- 
ner; for then will I hear every body, and content 
them, if reason and justice can.”’ 
* > * 
After this, the King, rising from table, went to 
meet the Queen, who was leaving her chamber 
to go to her cabinet. As soon as he saw her at 
a distance, he called out, ‘* Well, m’amie, did 
not I send you excellent melons, excellent par- 
tridges, excellent quails? If you had as good 
an appetite as I, you must have done them jus- 
tice, for I never ate so much, nor for a leng time 
have J been in such good humour as to-day. Ask 
Sully; be will tell you the reason, and will repeat 
to you all the news I have received, and the 
conversation that passed between him and me, 
and three or four others.’’ 
** Indeed, Sire,’’ answered the Queen, ** then 
we are all well met to-day, for I never was more 
gay, nor in better health, nor dined with better 
appetite. And to prolong your joy and gladness, 
and mine too, I have prepared for you a ballet 
and comedy of my invention; but 1 will not deny 
that { have been assisted, for Duret and La 
Clarelle have not stirred from my side all this 
morning, while you were at the chase. The bal- 
let will represent, as they have told me, the 
happiness of the golden age; and the comedy 
the most amusing pastimes of the four seasons 
of the year.”’ 
M’ amie,’’ replied the King, I am delight- 
ed to see you in such good humour; pray let us 
always live thus. But that your ballet and 
comedy may be well danced, and well seen, they 
must be performed at Sully’s, in the great hall, 
which I desired him to build expressly for such 
poses; and he shall see that none are admit- 
ted, except those who bring orders to that effect. 
At present I wish to show you the patterns of 
tapestry that Fourcy has brought, that you may 
tell me your epinion.’’ 
COMPARISON OF EGYPT WITH TURKEY, 
siddreseed from Cairo, to a Lady born in Smyrna, 
and residing in England. 
There is certainly some truthin the general 
opinion, that ‘the recollections of our early 
days are among the most agreeable of sensa- 
tions, and that the return of infant impressions 
is gratifying even in age.’ It was while reflect- 
ing on the universal influence of this principle, 
that 1 thought of its peculiar application to your- 
self, who, having often talked to me, while in 
England, with the most passionate fondness, of 
the cypress-groves and mountains of Smyrna, 
seemed to dwell upon the recollection of Ori- 
ental manners, amidst which your infancy was 
passed, with a satisfaction that proved how 
sweet these recollections were. 
The onchanging customs of the East would 
have furnished nothing new to offer you on the 
subject of your native city, which has probably 
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inhabitants, ever since your departure from it; 
but in the metropolis of Egypt some variations 
exist, and asit is still within the range of the 
‘Turkish empire, you will not, I conceive, be 
averse to their delineation. 

The local situations of Constantinople, Smyr- 
na, and many of the Grecian cifies, chosen 
with intelligence, and improved by art and culti- 
vation form, unquestionably, their chief beauty ; 
and independent of the imposing effect on all 
who approach these capitals, procures to their 
inhabitants the luxury of summer breezes, and 
the ever-varying pleasure of marine scenery. 
The pompously titled city of Grand Cairo is des 
titute of all these advantages, though situated 
ina climate where the absence of rain, the 
variety of clouds, the vicinity of burning deserts, 
and the more than tropical heat of the atmos- 
phere, would seem to court the aid of such aux- 
iliaries, and render them more than usually deli- 
cious. It would occupy too long a discussion to 
inguire into the cause of such an _ ill-directed 
choice, however worthy it may be of examina- 
tion; but such is the fact, that this proud capital 
of the Caliphs, known among the Arabs by the 
appellation of the Great, and figuratively styled 
the Mother of the World, is built upon a dry and 
sandy plain, at the foot of the Mokattam hills, 
whose grey or yellowish surface, unenlivened by 
a single blade of verdure, fatigue the eye, and, 
like the rocks of Malta, reflect a burning heat, 
which, in this southern climate, is still more 
insupportable. At a distance, too, from the 
delightful scenery of the Nile, and the fertility 
of its banks, the houses are supplied with water 
by a wretched canal, which being stagnant for 
several months before the inundation, would m 
any climate of less aridity depopulate the city 
by its pernicious exhalations. 


The extent of ground which Cairo occuprs is 
nearly treble that of Smyrna, and its population 
is estimated at 300,000. The mosques, baths, 
and public buildings are numerous; their style of 
architecture being more purely Arabic, they are 
lighter and more elegant than those in Turkey; 
the streets are still closer and more obscure; the 
markets worse supplied; the numbers of camels, 
asses, dogs and children, still greater; and the filth 
and misery of the lame, the blind, and leprous 
inhabitants, inconceivable. Amidst all this, 
however, the bazaars are the emporium of 
wealth and magnificence ; the shawls of Cashmere, 
the pearls of Ceylon, the gold stufis of Aleppo, the 
diamonds of Golconda, the shalloons of Angora, 
the muslins of Bengal, the jewellery of Constan- 
tinople, the emeralds and rubies of Arabia and 
India, the arms of Damascus, the velvets of Ge- 
noa, and the silks of Italy and of China; in short, 
all the richest productions of every port of the 
globe are there displayed, and every nation lends 
its attribute to this mart of luxury and opulence, 
except Great Britain, whose manufactures are 
in the highest possible esteem, but rarely to be 
met with when demanded, chiefly from the in- 
capacity of the rich Oriental merchants to im- 
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and the poverty and low credit of these not en- 
abling them to do so. 


The bazaars are divided, as throughout all the 
East, into ss@parate departments, possessing 
whole “cool the same trade or profession, 
and dealers in the same articles; but, by a whim- 
sical contradiction, while the jewellery range is 
among the most inelegant, the shoe bazaar is 
unquestionably the best built street in the metro- 
pols. The quarters of residence for different 
classes of people are also distinct, as at Smyrna; 
but from the very confined number of Franks 
here, their poverty, and consequent inability to 
enjoy the airy po spacious mansions which the 
leading Turks inhabit, their quarter is among the 
worst, and has a bazaar of its own, where shops 
of all descrip ions are mixed together, with 
coffee-houses, and barber’s benches, filled by low 
characters of every nation. The only advantages 
it possesses is that of security at night, by having 
a closed door at the end of each alley; and its 
being on the edge of the canal rendering it agree- 
able for about four months in the year, if that 
can be counted as an advantage which gives 
them for the four following months a fetid odour 
almost insupportable; and for the remainder of 
the year, until the waters rise, a continual dust 
from its bed, which obliges them to keep their 
darkened windows always closed. The street? of 
this quarter are so narrow as not to admit of 
two balconies projecting opposite to each other, 
although they are only the breadth of an ordi- 
nary sofa seat, or divan, to which purpose they 
are invariably appropriated; they, therefore, 
project alternately from the dwelling on one 
side, to the opposite wall on the other, thus re- 
sembling what is called a dove-tail in carpente- 
ry; and being often so close that hands can be 
shaken, or even kisses exchanged, from one bal- 
eony to another, without the possibility of being 
discovered by others, as all of them are com- 
pletely closed, er opened only by little folding 
doors of lattice-work from the inside. ‘The quar- 
ter of the Jews, on the opposite side of the 
canal, is, however, still narrower, for there I 
have really seen a stout Turk, burthened with 
yatagan and pistols, unable te pass to the end of 
the street, where arrested in the middle of it by 
touching the wall with his body on each side, he 
was obliged to return and seek a wider passage. 


I was myself obliged to turn also, in order to 
give him room, as it was impossible for us to 
pass each ether; and being on horseback, my 
feet absolutely touched the walls of the build- 
ings on each side, while my head was in con- 
stant danger from the low overhanging balco- 
nies, which I could only avoid by frequently 
bending my body over the animal’s neck. The 
people of Egypt urge the same reasons in fa- 
vour of this system of building as are advanced 
in Turkey, namely, the exclusion of the sun; and 
in proportion as his beams are here more power- 
ful, they have so effectually secured themselves 
from their intrusion, as with the heat to have 
shut thedight out also, literally living in twilight 
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at noon-day; free, it is true, from a scorching, 
but oppressed by a suffocating heat. 


As there are no houses in Cairo which can be 
properly called Frank residences, the dwellings 
continually changing their embarrassed occu- 
piers, all of them are built in the same manner, 
—that is to say, in the general style of the coun- 
try. They have nothing of that airy lightness 
for which the retreats of Boodjah and Sediquey, 
in the neighbourhood of Smyrna, are so remark- 
able, but are dull, heavy mansions, entered 
by a low and obscure door from the street, and 
leading to a square central court, to which all 
the principal windows are directed. These win- 
dows, as if not already sufficiently darkened by 
the gloom of their situation, and the wretched 
quality of the glass, are covered with a close 
wooden lattice-work, through which it is impos- 
sible to see the smallest object, and where 
jealousy itself might defy communication when 
the small apertures through which the face can 
be barely shown are secured within. The inte- 
rior of those dwellings is a grotesque mixture 
of poverty and luxury, of dirt and magnificence. 
The kitchen, bed-rooms, and ordinary apart- 
ments, are destitute of all convenience. The 
people sleep generally on a basket-work bed- 
stead, which costs about two piastres, or less 
than a shilling; the bed-rooms are without ta- 
bles, chairs, or even wash-stand, beyond a va- 
cant space on the bench of a dirty window; and 
the stone-paved floor is uncovered by carpet 
or mat of any description, while every sacrifice 
is made to lavish wealth upon the hall of cere- 
mony; and here it must be confessed, in most of 
the instances which I have seen, they are both 
tasteful and luxurious. This hall occupying 
what we term in England the first floor of the 
house, is always a large and lofty room, pos- 
sessing latticed windows in every accessible di- 
rection, and frequently terminated by a pointed 
dome of coloured glass, very fancifully worked 
into a close frame of clay. Entering at one of the 
narrow ends, similar to the vestibule of your own 
drawing-room at home, a space is left to receive 
the slippers; and about four feet from the door, 
the whole floor becomes first elevated five or six 
inches, another elevation of the same height sur- 
rounds the three sides of the apartment, on 
which is formed the divan, the cushions of 
which display all the finery of cloths, stuffs, em- 
broidery, and needle-work, that the industry 
or the wealth of the occupier can command. 
But the chef d’ euvre is the white marble pave- 
ment, the variously-figured slabs of which are 
divided by intersecting lines of mosaic, most in- 
geniously executed, while in the centre rises a 
beautiful fountain supplied with water from the 
Nile, which, throwing its streams almost to the 
dome, has the most delightfully refreshing effect 
that can be imagined. The constructions of the 
fountain is so extremely simple as to render it of 
general use, and as it is sunk below the level of the 
pavement and descended to by marble steps, when 
the heats of summer have subsided, it is covered 
by lengths of flooring fitted to the space, and 
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the room being then spread with carpets, and 
a chandelier suspended from the dome, it is con- 
verted into an agreeable winter-apartment. 
But all this union of luxuries, adapted to every 
change of season, seems only to increase the 
disgust which is excited by passing from the 
palace tu the dung-hill, terms that are strictly 
admissible when contrasting this part of the 
house with the others. | 
The inmates too frequently, in this respect, 
resemble their habitations; for I have frequently 
found a lady in a morning visit arrayed in rag- 
ged calico, which might have once been white, 
but, like the wearer, had lost its colour beyond 
redemption, and so unpardonably dirty, in her 
person as to forbid one’s approach, though in 
the evening the same person might be seen on 
the state sofa decked with all the trinkets of 
her casket, and glittering in a spangled robe, 


in Smyrna, you find ladies speaking French, 
Italian, Greek, and Turkish, to which the 
Arabic is often added; and this, with an imper- 
fect knowledge of the guitar, and a few Italian 
cavatinas, make up their education. They are 
called accomplished, and ifthe being unable to 
read or write in any known language renders 
them so, they are certainly worthy of that ap- 
pellation; but the fact is, that nothing can be 
conceived more wretched than the state of fe- 
male society in this capital. 


Of the other classes of inhabitants, the 
Europeans and Asiatic Turks occupy the chief 
military appointments and political offices under 
the Vice-Roy, or Pasha, who raised himself to 
his present eminence from the Albanian ranks. 
The Armenians and Copts manage the revenues 
and finance,—the former attending to those 
arising from commerce, the latter to all assessed 
taxes on land, dwellings, population, &c. The 
Levantine Catholics are principally merchants 
on a small scale; the Greeks, dealers in the 
bazaars; the Jews, brokers, money-changers, and 
collectors of coin for the Government; and 
the Arabs, who form the grand mass of the pop- 
ulation, filling all the intermediate classes, from 
the head of the church and rich traders, down 
to the oppressed body of the poor, who fill up 
the measure of their existence in all the labori- 
ous and unprofitable duties. Would you believe 
it, that throughout the city not a calpack is to be 
seen? nothing less than a Cashmere shaw! must 
cover an Armenian head; and though they are 
forbidden to wear any of the privileged colours, 
being Christian subjects of a Mohemmedan 
power, they get them expressly manufactured 
of black, brown, blue, and other dark shades, 
so richly ornamented and flowered as to cost 
from 2000 to 2500 piastres, or upwards of 1007. 
sterling each. All the military here except the 
Albanians, whose dress you must remember to 
have seen in Smyrna, continue the Mameluke 
costume, which, it must be confessed, gives great 
richness to the appearance of the wearer, espe- 
cially when armed and mounted. The Copts 
wear around their heads a singular bandage of 


like a Drury-lane princess in tragedy. Here, as} 
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blue linen peculiat to themselves, and the 
Greeks, Jews, and Catholics, have turbans of 
| blue and other dark colours, while the richest 
of the Arabs dress with comparative simplicity, 
when contrasted with the nage of the 
Turks. The lower orders wea®'a plain blue 
shirt, girded round the waist, being sufficiently 
lease to sport their red or yellow slippers, and 
white woolen turbans, as the privileges of their 
faith. The women of Egypt are still more dis- 
guised in public than those of ‘Turkey,—having 
over their usual dress and veil a pink silk chemise, 
and large black cloak, which envelopes them 
so completely that even their eyes are scarcely 
to be seen, for which, it is true, they have 
little use, as they seldom walk, but are led in 
troops on the backs of mules and asses, on 
towering saddles, at leastthe height of the an- 
mal itself, 
As the fear in which all Europeans lived 
here previous to the invasion of this country by 
the French, obliged them to abandon the Frank 


nue to preserve the Levantine costume. You are 
too well acquainted with this to need descrip- 
tion. It is precisely that of the Turkish and 
Armenian ladies at Smyrna, except that they 
load their long tresses with more sequins, dye 
their nails and palms with ap henna, smoke 
their pipes in company with their visitors, and 
wear a profusion of paste ornaments on their 
turbans, instead of diamonds, which unfortunate- 
ly they are too poor in general to purchase. 

From this outline, your own recollections 
will fill up the details, and when you have done 
so I am sure you will not envy me my being 
among such imperfect specimens of your own 
sex, and so unlike those we have seen together 
in the accomplished circles of England. I would 
have forgiven them their want of cypress-groves 
mountains, and vines, but it is not so easy to par- 
don the utter neglect of their persons, minds, 
and dwellings, more particularly as, for a great 
portion of the year, they are usually shut up, 
and confined to the sole enjoyment of their own 
resources, and must be, generally speaking, 
miserable indeed. 

BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOWS. 

From the Museum of Foreign Literature and Science. 

During the time that 1 was at Poona, from 
November, 1809, to March, 1811, there were 
four instances of women who burned themselves 
on the death of their husbands. The first two 
I witnessed. I desired to ascertain the real 
circumstances with which those ceremonies 
were attended, and, in particular, to satisfy my- 
self whether the women, who were the victims 
of them, were free and conscious agents. The 
spot appropriated to this purpose was on the 
margin of the river, immediately opposite the 
house in which I lived. 

On the first occasion, the pile was in prepara- 
tion when I arrived. It was constructed of rough 
billets of wood, and was about four feet high, 


| and seven feet square. Ateach corner there waz 
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aslender pole, supporting a light frame covered 
with small fuel, straw. and dry grass. The in- 
terval between the pile and the frame which 
formed a sort_of rude canopy was about four 
feet. Three Gfthe sides were closed up with 
matted straw, ¢he@ fourth being left open as an 
entrance. The top of the pile which formed 
the bottom of this interval, was spread with 
straw, and the inside had very much the appear- 
ance of the interior of a small hut. The pro- 
cession with the widow arrived soon. after. 
There were altogether about a hundred persons 
with her, consisting of the Bramins who were to 
officiate at the ceremony, and the retinue fur- 
nished by the government. She was on horse- 
back. She had garlands of flowers over her head 
and shoulders, and her face was besmeared with 
sandal wood. In one hand, she held a looking 
glass, and in the other a lime stuck upon a dag- 
ger. Her dress, which was red, was of the com- 
mon description worn by Hindoo women, called 
a saree. Where the wife is with the husband 
when he dies, she burns herself with the corpse; 
and in those cases where the husband dies at a 
distance, she must have with her, on the pile, 
either some-relic of his body, or some part of the 
dress he had on at the time of his death. In 
this instance, the husband had been a sol- 
dier, and had been killed at some distance from 
Poona. His widow had with her one of his 
shoes. She had quite a girlish appearance, and 
could not have been more than seventeen or 
eighteen years old. Her countenance was of a 
common cast without any thing peculiar in its 
character or expression. It was grave and com- 
posed; and neither in her carriage, manner, nor 
gestures did she betray the slightest degree of 
agitation or disturbance. She dismounted, and 
sat down at the edge of the river, and, with the 
assistance of the Bramins, went through some 
religious ceremonies. She distributed flowers 
and sweetmeats; and although she spoke little, 
what she did say was in an easy natural tone, 
and free from any apparent emotion. She did 
not seem to pay any attention to the prepa- 
ration of the pile: but when she was told that it 
was ready, rose, and walked towards it. She 
there performed some other ceremonies, stand- 
ing on a stone, on which the outline of two feet 
had been traced witha chisel. In front of her was 
a larger stone, which had been placed as a tem- 
porary altar, and on which a small fire had been 
lit. These ceremonies lasted about five minutes, 
and when they were over, she, of her own ac- 
cord, approached the pile, and mounted it with- 
out assistance. From the beginning to the end 
of this trying period, she was, to all outward 
appearance, entirely unmoved. Not the slightest 
emotion of any kind was perceptible. 
meanour was calm and placid; equally free from 
hurry or reluctance. There was no effort, no 
umpatience, no shrinking. To look at her, one 
would have supposed that she was engaged in 
some mdifferent occupation; and although I was 
within a few yards of her, I could not, at any: 
moment, detect, either in her voice, or manner, 
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or in the expression of her countenance, the 
smallest appearance of constraint, or the least 
departure from the most entire self-possession. 
Certainly she was not under the influence of any 
intoxicating drug, nor of any sort of stupefac- 
tion; and from first to last, I did not see any 
person persuading, exciting, or encouraging her. 
She herself took the lead throughout, and did 
all that was to be done, of her own accord. When 
she was seated on the pile, she adjusted her 
dress with the same composure that she had all 
along maintained, and taking from the hand of 
one of the attendants a taper, which had been 
lit at the temporary altar, fo herself set fire to 
some pieces of linen, which had been suspended 
for the purpose from the frame above, and then, 
covering her head with the folds of her dress, 
she lay quietly and deliberately down. No fire 
was applied to the lower part of the pile; but 
the flames soon spread through the combustible 
materials on the frame.” The attendants threw 
some oil on the ignited mass; and the strings 
by which the frame was attached to the posts 
being cut, itdescended on the pile. The weight 
of it was insufficient either to injure or confine 
the victim; but it served to conceal her entirely 
from view, and it brought the flames into imme- 
diate contact with the body ofthe pile. At the 
same moment a variety of musical instruments 
were sounded; producing, with the shouts of the 
attendants, a noise, through which no cries, 
even if any had issued from the pile, could have 
been distinguished.* The flames spread rapidly, 
and burned fiercely; and it was not long before 
the whole mass was reduced to a heap of 
glowingembers. No weight, nor ligature, nor 
constraint of any kind was used to retain the 
woman on the pile; nor was there any obstacle 
to prevent her springing from it, when shefels 
the approach of the flames. The smoke was 
evidently insufficient to produce either suffoca- 
tion or stupefaction; and I am satisfied that the 
— was detroyed by the fire, and by the fire 
only. 

Throughout the whole of this scene, there 
were no outward appearances to excite horror; 
no struggle, no violence, none of the contor- . 
tions or agoniesof death. Not so in the other 
instance that I witnessed. On that occasion, 
the woman, who appeared to be about forty, 
was of a low condition of life. She was meanly 
dressed in soiled white clothes; and, when I ar- 
rived, was sitting close to the edge of the river. 
The corpse, which was that of an old man, was 
lying within a few yards of her, on one of those 
light beds used by the natives of India, with 
garlands of yellow flowers spread over it. The 
pile was similar to that already described. The 
widow, probably from her age, and the coarser 
habits of her life, was more disposed to talk, and 
had an air ef greater confidence than the for- 


* «¢ First Moloch, horrid king, besmear’d with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parent’s tears ; 

Though for the noise of drums and timbrels lord, 
Their children’s cries unheard, that pags’d through fire 
To his grim idoL”—Par, Lost, B. 1. 
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mer young woman; but she seemed quite as firm 
and collected, and equally free from every ap- 
pearance of fear and agitation. She had a very 
decided manner, and looked stedfastly bent 
upon her purpose. There was even a certain 
cheerfalness about her; and the only symptom 
of impatience she betrayed, was when she mis- 
sed the corpse of her husband, which, without 
her noticing it, had been removed, while she was 
in conversation, to the pile. In the former in- 
stance, the sufferer was alone. I could not dis- 
cover that she had any relations with her. But 
in this case two children and a sister of the widow 
were present at the ceremony. The children, 
who were apparently about five and seven years 
old, may not have fully understood what was 
passing before them; but even the sister was 
unmoved. She stood, with one of the children 
in her arms, and the other by her side, within a 
few yards of her sistet, but no act of recogni- 
tion passed between them. The widow must 
have seen her children, but she took no notice 
of them; and she was evidently as undisturbed 
by their presence as they were by her condi- 
tion. 

She spoke to me and a gentleman who was with 
me, she asked us for money, which she distribu- 
ted to those around her. When the pile was 
ready, she rose and walked to it with a firm and 
easy step. There, as well as at the river side, 
she went through ceremonies similar to those 
observed in the former instance. Before she 
mounted the pile, she turned round, and made an 
obeisance to me, to the Bramins, and to the 
various persons who stood by; but still she took 
no notice of her children or sister. Even at 
this moment, her countenance and manner were 
entirely undisturbed. She took her place calmly 
by the left side of the corpse, which had already 
been laid upon the pile; and having lit the 
pieces of linen attached to the frame above 
her, she covered her face with a part of her 
dress, and lay down. The attendants imme- 
diately cut the strings by which the frame was 
suspended; but only three of the corners fell, 
the fourth still remaining attached to the upper 

rtofthe post. Attempts were made to loosen 
it, but, before it could be moved, the flames had 
gained such height as to drive the attendants 
trom the pile. 
had, however, so much shaken the whole struc- 
ture, that, just as the flames reached that part 
of it where the victim lay, the billets at one cor- 
ner gave way, and the poor creature fell, her 
head resting on the ground, and the whole of 
the upper part of her body being exposed beyond 
the pile. She was scorched and disfigured by 
the fire, and must have been in the endurance of 
agony unspeakable: but her fortitude never for- 
sook her. Instead of rushing from the flames, 
she clung with a convulsive grasp, to the corner 
post, and although the motion of her lips show- 
ed that she was muttering something to herself, 
not one single cry escaped her. I saw no more. 
The attendants instantly cast billetsof wood on 
her as she lay; a fresh heap was raised over 


The force that had been used | 
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her body, andthe spreading of the flames soon 
consummated the sacrifice. ' 

On both occasions, the indifference of the 
Spectators was not less remagkable than the 
calmness and resolution of Vietim. 
looked on, or assisted, witho ‘indication of 
sympathy or concern. Even the fiearest rela- 
tions Of the sufferer seemed to regard what was 
passing as an occurrence of no moment; and es- 
pecially during the horrors of this last‘instance, 
it was impossible not to be struck with the total 
absence of that breathless anxiety, that awful! 
dread, that reverential silence, with which the 
approach of death is always contemplated 
among a christian people. 

MARY’S «GHOST, 
A PATHETIC BALLAD. 
‘«« "Twas in the middle of the night, 
wis “cep ape illiam tried, 
ren Mary's came ste 
And stood 


“*O William dear! O William dear, 
My rest eternal ceases ; 

Alas! my everlasting peace 
Is broken into pieces. 


‘* ] thought the last of all my cares, 
Would end with my last 
But tho’ | went to my Jong home, 
I didn’t stay long in it. 


'The body-snatchers they have come, 
And made a snatch at me ; 

It’s very hard them kind of men 
Won't let a body be! 


*¢ You thought that I was buried deep, 
Quite decent like and chary, 

But from her grave in Mary-bone, 
They’ve come and bon’d your Mary. 


‘** The arm that used to take your arm, 
Is took to Dr. Vyse ; 
_ And both my legs are gone to walk 
The hospital at Guy’s. | 


* I yow’d that you should have my hand, 
But fate gives us denial ; 

You'll find it there, at Doctor Bell’s, 
In spirits and a phial. 


‘* As for my feet, the little feet, 
You used to call so preity, 

There’s one I know, in Bedford Row, 
The t’other’s in the city. 


“*T can’t tell where my head is gone, 
But Doctor Carpue can : 

As for my trunk, it’s all pack’d up 
To go by Piekford’s van. 

“*T wish’d you’d go to Mr. P. 
And save me such a ride ; 


I don’t half like the outside place, 
They’ve took for my inside. 


‘¢ The cock it crows—I must begone ! 
My William, we must part ! 

But I'll be your’s in death, altho’ 
Sir Astley has my heart. 


‘* Don’t go to weep upon m ve 
het 

They have’nt left an atom there, 
Of my anatomie.”’ 
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THE OLD COURT HOUSE. | 

This once venerable building, long divested of 
its original honours, by being appropriated, dur- 
ing the years of the present generation, to the 
humble purposes.of offices and lumber rooms for 
city watchmen and clerks of the markets, &c. 
had long been regarded by us and others, 4s a 
rude and undistinguished edifice: But our feel- 
ings and sympathies in its favour, have been 
strongly awakened by seeing its former renown 
and even greatness depicted in a lively manner, 
_in the MS. “ Annals of Philadelphia,’’ by J. F. 
Watson, Esq. at some future day to be published 
with pictorial embellishments, when we ven- 
ture to pronounce, that our cotemporaries will 
be surprised, amused, and charmed with the 
hidden facts reserved for his amusement and 
gratification, from oblivion; to whose kind indul- 

ence we are indebted for the following particu- 
ars, very briefly extracted by us. He has suc- 
ceeded, on this occasion, as in numerous other 
instances of now disregarded edifices or locali- 
ties, to environ it with a halo of glory, of which 
we did not deem it susceptible.—Fully, therefore, 
we entered into his feelings of gratification, at 
seeing its exterior lately refitted and repaired in a 
manner calculated to add to its future antiquity 
and veneration by its longer preservation and 
continuance. 

This structure, diminutive and ignoble as it 
may now appear to our modern conceptions, was 
the chef d’ouvre and largest endeavour of our 
Pilgrim Fathers. Assessments, Gifts and Fines, 
were all combined to give it the amplitude of the 
“Great Town House,’’ or ‘* Guild Hall,’’ as it 
| was occasionally at first called. In the then 
general surrounding waste, (having a Duck Pond 
on its northern aspect,) it was deemed no ill- 
graced intrusion to place it in the middle of the 
intended unincumbered and wide street ;—an ex- 

ception, however, to which it became in early 
days exposed, by pamphlets, pasquinades, &c. 
eliciting on one occasion ‘‘ the second (angry) 
address of Andrew Marvell,’ &c. 
| Before its erection in 1707, its place was the 
honoured scite of the Great Town Bell, erected 
upo@ @ mast, whence Royal and Provincial Pro- 
clamations, &c. were announced. That Bell, 
; nwthe Centenary incumbent of the cupola, 
coulg it rehearse its former doings, might, to our 
a tale unfold’? of times and incidents by- 
gon@ which might wonder-strike our citizens ! 
, ould tell ‘of things so old, that History’s pages 
| tain no records of ita early ages!” 
_ Among the relics which Mr. Watson has pre-' 
_ served of this building, is a picturesque view, as 
‘it stood in primitive times, having a Pillory, 
Prison Cage, &c. on its eastern side, and the 
“Great Meeting House’? of Friends on the 
_ south, secluded within its brick wall inclosure, on 
ground bestowed by the Founder “for truth 
and Friends’ sake.’? We have seen, too, an origi- 
‘nal MS. paper, giving in detail the whole ex- 
penses of the structure, and the payments ‘* by 
the penny tax’’ received for the same, and shew- 


to reduce it to new,—and withal, presenting a 
curious exhibit of the prices of materials and la- 
bour in that early day—such as bricks at 29s 6d 
perm. and bricklaying at 14s per m. making in 
allan expense of £616. Samuel Powell, who 
acquired so much wealth by city property, was 
the carpenter. The window casements' were 
originally constructed with little panes set in 
leaden frames—and the basement story set on 
arches, had one corner foran auction room, and 
the remainder was occupied by the miller’s and 
their meal, and by the linen and stocking ma- 
kers from Germantown. Without the walls on 
the western side stood some moveable shambles, 


until superceded in 1720 by a short brick mar- 
ket house. 


We have long since transferred our affections 
and notices to its successor, the now celebrated 
‘* Hall of Independence,’’ i. e. our present State 
House, now about to reVive its fame, under very 
cheering auspices,—but, this Town House was 
once the National Hall of Legislation and legal 
learning. In its chambers sat our Colonial 
assemblies; there they strove nobly and often 
for the public weal; opposmg ra Bee against 
the Royal prerogativesof the Governors ; and 
though often defeated in their enactments by 
Royal vetos or by the Board of Trade, returning 
to their efforts under new forms and titles of en- 
actments, till they worried Kingly or Proprietary 
Power into acquiescence or acknowledgment.— 
Within those walls were early cherished those 
principles of civil liberty, which, when matur- 
ed, manifested themselves in the full spirit of our 
national Independence. Here David Lloyd and 
Sir W. Keith, agitated the Assemblies as lead- 
ers of opposition, combining and plotting with 
their colleagues and forming cabals, that were 
not for the good of the people, nor of the pro- 


prietaries. Here Isaac Norris was almost per- _ 


petual President, being for his popularity and ex- 
cellence, as necessary an appendage of Colonial 
Enactments, as was the celebrated Abram New- 
land to the Paper Currency of England. Here 
came the Governors in state to make their 
** Speeches.’? On some occasions they prepared 
here great feasts to perpetuate and honour such 
rulers, making the tables on which they some- 
times placed their squibs and plans of discord, be- 
come the festive board of jocund glee and happy 
union. Fromthe Balcony in front, the new arriv- 
ed or installed Governors made their addresses to 
the cheering populace below.—On the steps de- 
pending formerly from the Balcony on either 
side, tustled and worried the fretted Electors; 
ascending by one side to give in their votes at 
the door at the Balcony, and thence descending 
southward on the opposite side. On the adjacent 

ground occurred ‘* the bloody Election’’ of 1744, 

a time when the Sailors, Coopers, &c. combined 
te carry their candidates by exercise of oaken 
clubs to the great terror and scandal of the good 

citizens. When some said Judge Allen sat them 

on, and others that they were instigated by young 

Emlen, But the point was gained to drive “ the 


\ing, nt day, a loss of ‘told currency’’of 1-2d 
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Norris partizans’’ from ‘‘ the stairs,’ where, as 
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they alleged, tney ‘‘ for years kept the place,” 
to the exclusion of other voters. Mr. Watson has 
in his possession several caricatures, intended to 
traduce and stigmatise the Leaders of those days. 
Two of them of about the year 1765, gives the 
Election groups at the Stairs and in the street, 
and appended to the grotesque pictures, pro and 
con, are many verses. One is called ‘* the Elec- 
tion Medley and Squire Lilliput’’—and the other 
is **the Counter Medley and answer to the 
Dunces.’’ In these we see many of the ances- 
tors of present respectable families portrayed in 
ludicrous and censorious characters. Now the 
combatants all rest in peace, and if the scandal 
was revived, it would be much more likely to 
amuse, than to offend the families interested. 
Then arrests, indictments and trials ensued for 
the inglorious ‘‘Riot,’’ which kept ‘* the ‘Towne’”’ 
in perpetual agitation! .A still greater, but more 
peaceful crowd surrounded that Balcony, when 
Whitefield, the eloquent Pulpit Orator, stirred 
and affected the croud below, raising his voice 
“to be readily heard by boatmen on the Dela- 
ware!’’—* praising Faith,’’ and attacking 
Works,’’ and good Bishop Tillotson; and incen- 
sing the Papists among us greatly. The Friends, 
in many instances, thought him “ not in sober 
mood’’—and among themselves, imputed much 
of his influence on the minds of the unstable “ to 
priestcraft, although in himself a very clever con- 
versible man.’’ From the same stand, stood and 
preached one Michael Welfare, ‘‘ one of the 
Christian Philosophers of Conestogue,’’ having a 
denen hat, a full beard and his Pilgrim staff, de- 
claring himself sent to denounce the vengeance 
of the Almighty against the guilty Province! and 
selling his ‘* warning voice’’ for 4d! 

Such were the-various uses to which this 
Towne House was appropriated, until the time of 
*‘the new State House, erected in ————, 
after which, this, before venerated Hall, was 


But long, very long, it furnished the only cham- 
bers for the Courts of the Province. There be- 
gan the first lawyers to tax their skill or make 
the worst appear the better cause.’’—Enrol- 
ling on its first page of fame the names of David 
Lloyd, Samuel Herset, Mr. Clark, Patrick Ro- 
binson, the renter of the first ‘* hired prison,”’ 
and Mr. Pickering, for aught we now know, the 
early counterfeiter. Then presided Judges ‘quite 
scrupulous to take or administer oaths,’’ and 
some for conscience, sake” {refusing Penn their 
services after their appointment. In after times, 
John Ross and Andrew Hamilton, divided the 
honours of the Bar—the latter in 1735, having 
gone to New York to manage the cause of poor 
Zanger, the persecuted Printer (by the Governor 
and Council there) gave such signal satisfaction 
to the city rulers and people, that the corpora- 
. tion conferred on him the freedom of the city 
‘© in an elegant golden snuff box with many clas- 
sical allusions.’’ Descending in the scale to later 
times, and before the Revolution, we find such 
names, there schooled to their future and more 
enlarged practice, as Wilson, Sergeant, Lewis, 


supplanted and degraded to inferior purposes.— | 
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Edward Biddle, George Ross, Reed, Chew, Gal- 


loway, &c. This last had much practice,—be- 
came celebrated in the war for his union to Str 
William Howe when in Philadelphia, suffered 
the confiscation of his estate, and when in Eng- 
land, wrote publicly to disparage the inefficient 
measures of his friend the General, in subduing 
unnatural rebellion’’ of his countrymen.— 
These men have long since left their renown and 
** gone to their reward,’’ leaving only as a con- 
necting link with the Bar of the present day, 
such men as Judge Peters, and William Rawle, 
Egg. to give us passing recollections of what they 
may have been, most conspicious and interesting 
in their manners or characters as public pleaders. 

Finally, ‘‘ the busy stir of man,’’ and the rapid 
growth of the ‘* busy mart,’’ has long since made 
it a necessary remove of business from the 
Old Court House. Surrounding Commerce has 
‘*‘choaked up the loaded street with foreign plen- 
ty.”’ But, while we discard the venerable pile 
from its formet ennobling services, let us strive 
to cherish a lively remembrance of its departed 
glory,—and with it associate the best affections 
due to our Pilgrim ancestors:—Though dis- 
used, not forgotten! 

WRECK OF THE ALBION. 

There is scarcely to be found in the catalogue 
of accidents ** by flood or field’’ to which man 
liable, a circumstance more awful, more trying 
to the soul, than being at the mercy of the tem- 
pests on the ocean, with the conviction that the 
frail boards of an unmanageable bark, is all that 
lays between it and eternity. 

We have selected for the present No. of the 
Cusket, one of the most remarkable instances of 
the kind that has occurred in modern times, 
not that it was of such recent occurrence as to 
render it a matter of news, but to assist in the 
{reasuring it as an incident worthy of record and 
remembrance; for the particufars of which we 
are now indebted to Mr. William Everhart, one 
of the few survivors in that dreadful scene, which 
occurred on the Coast of Ireland on the night of 
the 21st of April, 1822. 

“ The storm of the day, it was supposed was 
over; we were near to the coast, and all hands 
flattered themselves, that in a short time they 
should reach their destined harbour; but about 9 
o’clock in the evening a heavy sea struck the 
ship, swept several seamen from the deck, carried 
away her masts and stove in her hatchways, so 
that every wave which passed over her ran into 
the hold without any thing to stop it—the rail- 
ings were carried away and the wheel which 
aided them to steer. In short, that fatal wave 
left the Albion awreck. She was then about 20 
miles from shore, and Capt. Williams, steadily 
and coolly gave his orders—he cheered the pas- 
sengers and crew with the hope that the wind 
would shift and before morning blow off shore. 
The sea was very rough, the vessel unmanage-~ 
able; and the passengers were obliged to be tied 
to the pumps that they might work them. All 
who could do no good on deck retired below, but 
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the water was knee deep in the cabin, and the 
furniture floating about rendering the situation 
dangerous and dreadful. 


All night long the wind blew a gale directly on 
shore, towards which the Albion was drifting at 
the rate of about three milesan hour. The com- 
plete hopelessness of our situation was known 
to few, except Capt. Williams. - The coast was 
familiar to him; and he must have seen in des- 
pair and horror throughout the night, the cer- 
tainty of our fate. At length the ocean dash- 
ing and roaring upon the precipice of rocks un- 
der the lee of the ship,told us that the hour 
was come. Capt. W. summoned all on deck and 
briefly told us that the ship must soon strike; it 
was impossible to preserve her. We were crowd- 
ed about the forecastle, our view curtained by the 
darkest night I ever beheld, ‘surrounded by waves 
running mountains high, propelled by a tremen- 
dous storm towards an iron-bound shore. The 
rocks, whose towering heads appeared more than 
a hundred feet above the level of the sea, against 
whose sides the mighty waves beat with unre- 
mitting fury, and by their terrific collision gave 
the only light by which we were enabled to see 
our unavoidable fate and final destruction. The 
sea beating for ages against this perpendicular 
precipice has worn large caverns into its base, 
into which the waves rush violently with a sound 
re-echoing like distant thunder, then running out 
in various directions, form whirlpools of great 
force; fora perch or two from the precipice, 
rocks rise out of the water, broad at bottom, 
and sharp at top;on one of these, just at the 
grey of dawn, the Albion first struck—the next 
wave threw her further on the rock—the third 
further still, until nearly balanced she swung 
round and her stern was driven against another, 
nearer in shore; in this situation every wave 
making a breach over her, many were drowned 
ondeck. It is not possible to conceive the hor- 
rors of our situation. The deadly and relent- 
less blast impelling us to destruction; the ship 
a wreck—the raging of the billows against the 
precipice on which we were driving—sending 
back from the caverns and the rocks the hoarse 
and melancholy warnings of death—dark, cold 
and wet; in such a situation the stoutest heart 
must have quailed in utter despair. When there 
is a ray of hope there may be a corresponding 
buoyancy of spirit. When there is any thing to 
be done, the active man may drown the sense of 
danger while actively exerting himself; but here 
there was nothing to do—but todie. Every mo- 
ment might be considered the last. Terror and 
despair seized upon the most of us with the iron 
grasp of death, augmented by the wild shrieks 
of the females, expressive of their terror.— 
Major Gough, of the British army, remarked,that 
*‘Death, come as he would, was an unwelcome 
messenger, but we must meet him as we 
could.’’ Very little was said by others; the men 
waiting the expected shock in silence. General 
Lefebvre Desnouetts, during the voyage, had 
evidently wished to remain without particular 
observation, and to prevent his being known, 
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besides taking passage under a feigned name, 
had suffered his beard to grow during the whole 
voyage; he had the misfortune before the ship 
struck to be much bruised, and one of his 
arms was broken, which disabled him from ex- 
ertion if it could have been availing. 


Perceiving now that the stern was higher out 
of water and the sea had less power in its sweep 
over it, I went aft; and perceived that the 
bottom had been broken out of the ship; the 
heavy articles must have sunk, and the cotton 
and lighter articles were floating around, dashed 
by every wave against the rocks; presently the 
ship broke in two, and all those who remained 
near the bow, were lost. Several from the stern 
of the ship had got on the side of the precipice 
and were hanging by the crags as they could.— 
Although weakened by previous sickness and 
present suffering, I made an effort and got up on 
the rock, and stood on one foot, the only hold 
that I could obtain; I saw several around me, and 
among the rest Col. Prevost, who observed on 
seeing me take my station, ‘‘here is another poor 
fellow;’’ but the waves rolled heavily against us 
and often dashing its spray fifty feet over our 
heads, gradually swept those who had taken re- 
fuge one by one away, and one poor fellow losing 
his hold, as he fell, caught me by the leg, and 
nearly pulled me from my place. Weak and sick. 
as [I was, I stood several hours on one foot ona 
little crag, the billows dashing over me, be~ 
numbed with cold. | 


As soon as it was light and the tide ebbed so 
as to render it possible, the people descended the 
rocks as far as they could, and dropped a rope 
which I fastened round my body, and was drawn 
out to a place of safety. 


After witnessing the loss of all my fellow pas- 
sengers, twenty-two in number, I was thus res~ 
cued, together with eight of the ship’s crew. It 
would be needless for me to bestow any enco- 
miums upon the well-known hospitality of the 
Irish—they could not have treated me more ten- 
derly if | had been a brother. Of the passengers 
and crew, consisting of fifty-four, forty six were 
drowned, only eight were saved, and of the cabin 
passengers, | was the only one that escaped. 
Such a terrible wreck and loss of lives, and on 
my part, such a miraculous preservation, excited 
the public sensibility throughout Europe and 
America. When I landed at Liverpool, it was 
difficult for me to get along the streets, the peo- 
ple crowded round in such numbers to see the 
only passenger saved from the wreck of the Al. 
bion, 

DEATH. 


According to Arcesilaus, the complaint 
against Death is a very ungrateful one; for, 
he observes, “of all estimated evils, Death 
is the only one whose presence never in- 
commoded any body, and which only caus 
concern during its absence.” 
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_ if not expatiating on the important affair. 


THE SOLDIER OF THE REVOLUTION. 


** Old men forget; yet all shall not be forgot, 
But they’ll remember with advantages, 
The feats they did that day.” 


Almost every man, who is advanced in years, 
has, in his past life, some particular period which 
is remembered with peculiar interest. The cir- 
cumstances connected with that period are trea- 
sured in the memory, often repeated, and but few 
topics of conversation can be introduced without 
furnishing an opportunity of referring, at least, 
And 
it is deserving of notice that what is, in fact, the 
engrossing pursuit of the multitude, namely, the 
acquisition of wealth, is not, even by the most 
devoted worldling, accounted matter of such glo- 
rious triumph as those deeds which shame the 
propensity he is indulging. You rarely hear such 
an one boast of the cunning bargain which laid 
the foundation of his fortune, or the plodding 
thrift by which he accumulated his thousands. 

Avarice is a deep rooted passion in the human 
breast, and its gratification ministersto vanity, 

et none are vain of being thought avaricious. 
here is a feeling of degradation in the mind, if 
known to place its sole affections on the paltry, 
rishable things of earth, which should admon- 
ish even the most stupid, of that more noble des- 
tiny which man was formed capable of enjoying. 
But feats of personal strength and activity, and 
** hair breadth scapes’’ from danger, are recount- 
ed with a satisfaction commensurate to the la- 
bors performed, and the perils encountered; be- 
cause there is a pride of personal desert in such 
achievements and escapes. But, above all, the 
glory gained in the tented field, is the theme 
which those who have any claim to the title of 
soldier, are the most ambitious to display. ‘They 
all appear to feel somewhat of that yearning for 
martial fame which agitated the princely heir of 
Agincourt when he exclaimed— 


‘* By Jove, I am not covetous for gold; 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost; 

Jt yearns me not if men my garments wear; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires; 
But if it be a sin to covet honor, 

I am the most offending soul alive.” 


Yet whoever has heard, or read the narratives 
of the veterans of our revolutionary war, must 
have remarked that they dwell not so much on 
the detail of the battles and skirmishes in which 
they were engaged, as on the effect those actions 
had in deciding the contest in favor of liberty and 
independence. The causes which roused the 
Americans to take up arms, were most favorable 
to the developement of the virtuous energies of 
men, and consequently that recklessness of mo- 
ral character and abandonment of pious princi- 
ples, which too often fatally distinguishes the 
mass of that profession, when composed of hired 
mercenaries, never attached to the soldiers of our 
armies. It was, doubtless, matter of astonish- 
ment'to the governments of Europe, that no dis- 
turbance followed the disbanding of the American 


' troops; those foreigners did not know that our 
»soldiers, when assuming that pame, never abanp- 
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doned the one of citizens. In fact the latter was 
the most gratifying to those who fought the bat- 
tles of freedom,—and when the necessity for far- 
ther resistance ceased, they gladly relinquished 
their weapons and returned to the firesides their 
valor had preserved from insult and spoliation. 
It was their boast to have fought for their coun- 
try, and to their country they cheerfully resign- 
ed the laurels they had won. This generous de- 
votedness of the American soldiery to the princi- 
ples of liberty and equal rights, and their prompt 
obedience to civil government, have no parallel 
in history. They have never been adequately re- 
warded, but let them be gratefully remembered. 
They deserve to have their deeds the theme of 
story, and ofsong; and a sketch of one of those 
veterans will not surely be considered inappro- 
priate to a work like this, especially by those who 
consider how much the ladies of America are in- 


debted to the free institutions established by the 


war of the Revolution; for their inestimable _pri- 
vileges of education, and that elevation of cha- 
racter and sentiment they now possess. 


** This walk has quite tired me,”’ said old Cap- 
tain Blake, seating himself in his capacious arm 
chair, and placing one foot on the low stool his 
grand-daughter Maria arranged for his accom- 
modation. ‘‘ A little matter overcomes me now, 
I find. Maria, my love, bring me a tumbler of 
beer. Well, Mr. Freeman, you look as if no- 
thing could fatigue you; and I have seen the 
time when I thought no more of walking a dozen 
miles, than I do now of creeping as many rods. 
I remember when I marched with General 
Starke to Bennington—that was the first time I 
went as asoldier. I was then just twenty, and 
I carried my gun and aramunition, and a huge 
knapsack, containing clothing and provisions, for 
my kind mother was very much afraid I should 
suffer with hunger; and I marched with all that 
load about forty miles mone day, and never 
thought of complaining.’’ 

** You had then a glorious object in view to 
animate your spirit,’’ said Horace Freeman. 

Yes, and we obtained it,’’ replied the old 
gentleman, briskly sitting upright in his chair; 
and the country is now enjoying the reward of 
our labors and sufferings. Those were dark 
days,’’ he continued, with the air of one who is 


| endeavoring to recal ideas of scenes, and feelings 


long past, and almost forgotten. ‘‘ Dark days 
and perilous times for America, Mr. Freeman; 
and the events of that period cannot be too often 
related to the rising generation.”’ 

He paused, and seemed gathering strength and 
breath fora long harangue, and the young peo- 
ple expected the history of his three campaigns. 
Horace Freeman had heard the whole just six 
times over,and Maria at least sixty—but she 
was never tired of listening to her grandfather, 
and Horace, if he might but look on her, could 
listen very patiently. 

It is probable the old gentleman noticed the 
glances interchanged by the lovers, and that 
they recalled forcibly to his mind some passages 
in his early life—at least it might have been so 
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inferred, asthe circumstances he proceeded to 
narrate, he had never before been heard to men- 
tion. 

Captain Blake resumed—* It is easy for you 
young men to imagine the deeds of valor you 
should have performed, had you lived in the days 
that tried men’s souls—but itis not in the bat- 
tle that the heart or courage is most severely 
tested. Indeed there are but few men who feel 
any fear to fight when once the engagement 
has begun; ’tis the anticipation of the combat 
that makes cowards, and sometimes brave men 
tremble. But the most painful moment of a sol- 
dier’s life, at least of those who have a dear home 
and kind friends, is when they part from them, I 
said the expedition under General Starke was the 
first I joined. When the news of the Lexington 
battle arrived, I was eager to be a soldier—but 
my father objected. ‘* No, my son,’’ he said, 
‘‘ youare not yet arrived at your full strength,and 
the country requires the assistance of men, I will 
go.’’? And he went, and fought at Bunker Hill, 
and inthe retreat across Charlestown neck he 
was wounded by a cannon ball from the British 
man of war. The ball shattered his right knee, 
and amputation was found necessary. It was 
some time before he could be brought home, and 
he never recovered his former health. My fa- 
ther was a poor, but a very respectable man; for 
in those days the display of wealth was not ne- 
cessary to make a man respected. Good sense, 
industry,economy and piety were passports to 
the best society among the descendants of the 
pilgrims. My father possessed all these requi- 
sites; and, moreover, his reputation for personal 
courage and tried patriotism was firmly establish- 
ed, for who could doubt either, when his ha- 
rangues, justifying the proceedings of Congress 
and condemning the British ministry, were al- 
ways followed by a vivid description of the Bun- 
ker Hill battle, and the pain he endured from 
his wound, the whole closed by the solemn de- 
claration, that his greatest anxiety and distress, 
during the whole operation onhis limb, arose 
from the conviction that he was, for the future, 
incapacitated from taking an active part in de- 
fending the liberty of his country. My father 
had one enemy and opponent. This was a man 
by the name of Saunders, our nearest neighbor. 
They moved into the wilderness together, and 
it might have been expected that mutual hard- 
ships would have made them mutual friends. 
But, in the first place, there was no similarity 
of mind or temper between them—and in the 
second place, Saunders married a rich wife; giv- 
ing him an advantage in point of property, 
which he was very fond of displaying. My fa- 
ther, though various untoward accidents kept 
him poor, was nevertheless proud, and knew his 
own abilities were far superior to those of his 
neighbor; and so, the more ostentatiously Saun- 
ders displayed his wealth, the more contemptu- 
ously my father treated his opinions. There was 
scarcely a point on which they agreed; and when 
thé troubles between Great Britain and the Co- 
lonies commenced, they immediately took dif 
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ferent sides; my father was a flaming whig, and 
it was perhaps as much to avoid being termed a 
follower of his, for my father always took the 
lead in town meetings—as from principle, that 
Saunders dedlared himself for the government, 

Jt would be a curious inquiry to trace the 
operation of the causes that have contributed 
to establish those principles, which men often 
boast of having adopted solely froma convie- 
tion of their truth and usefulness. How much 
of personal convenience, of private:pique, of self- 
ishness, envy, anger or ambition, would be found 
to mingle in the motives of the patriot and the 
politician! But this we will not now discuss, My 
father was a firm friend of his country, and a fer- 
vent christian; but he had, like other good men, 
his infirmities; and among them, perhaps none 
was more conspicuous than a persevering habit 
of advancing his own sentiments on almost every 
occasion, and a dogmatical obstinacy in defend- 
ing them. And he availed himself to the utmost 
of the advantage which the ey of his 
own opinions gave him over his adversary. 
Though I embraced with enthusiasm my father’s 
political sentiments, yet one reason made me re- 
gret, very much, the animosity that seemed eve- 
ry dav more bitter, between him and Mr. Saun- 
ders. There was a fair girl in the case, and L 
was just at the age when the affections of the 
heart are most warm and romantic. Mary Saun- 
ders was not an extraordinary beauty; I have 
seen fairer girls than she; but I never saw one 
whose expression of countenance was more in- 
dicative of purity of mind and sweetness of tem 
per. But you can judge for yourself, Mr. Free- 
man, for Maria here is her very image—al!l but 
the eyes. Mary Saunders had black eyes; and 
black is, in my opinion, much the handsomest 
color forthe eye, and generally the most ex- 
pressive. Maria’s eyes, you see, are blue—do, 
my love, look up—but their expression is very 
much like her grandmother’s eyes, 


Horace Freeman was, doubtless, very glad of 
an opportunity of examining, and that too by the 
permission of her guardian, the eyes of the girl 
he adored; but her confusion and blushes admon- 
ished him that the indulgence of his passion was 
fraught with pain to the object of his affection, 
and he endeavored to change the conversation 
to the subject of the battle of Bennington. 

‘“You observed, you accompanied General 
Stark,’’ said he to the old man; ** were you 
present when the tories under Bauin were defeat~ 
ed?”’ 

‘*Was I?’’ returned the old gentleman, his 
eyes flashing with the keenness of youthful ar 
dor—‘* I guess I was, and I believe I have told 
you the whole story; nevertheless I will detail 
it again, sometime, asI find you like to hear 
such accounts, as indeed all sensible young men 
do; but now! was intending more polars) ta 
tell my own feelings and views when I first left 
home; accounts of battles are quite common, 
but we seldom read or hear a description of that 
warfare of mind which every soldier must undew 


go when he, for the first time, girds himself and 
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s forth to fight. I said I loved Mary Saun- 
ers, and she returned my affection; but the dif- 
ficulties, every day increasing, between our fa- 
milies, threatened to prevent our infercourse. 
Mr. Saunders was the first to object, and he inti- 
mated that my father encouraged the match, 
notwithstanding his pretended aversion to tories, 
because he thought it advantageous. This accu- 
sation kindled my father’s anger to a high de- 
gree, for nothing roused his spirit like a charge 
of meanness—and so he absolutely prohibited me 
from seeing or speaking to Mary, or correspond- 
ing with her im any manner. How absurdly our 
passions are often allowed to control our reason 
and judgment, and even our inclination. At the 
time when Mary and I were thus positively for- 
bidden to meet, had our fathers spoken their real 
sentiments, I am persuaded they would both of 
them have approved our affection for each other. 
I was alwaysa favorite with Mr. Saunders, and 
as Mary was an only child, and had no com- 
panion at home, she had passed much of her 
time with my sisters, and my parents had seemed 
equally fond of her as of theirown daughters. 
But now all intercourse between the families was 
annibilated, and for us to have met, would have 
been considered a great crime. 


Party spirit was then, and always will be, 
wherever indulged, the bane of society and good 
neighborhood. But the peculiar circumstances 
in which the whigs were placed justified, in some 
measure, the asperity they cherished against all 
denominated tories. There are some nowadays 
that write histories of that war, and pretend to 
describe the feelings and spirit that then perva- 
ded America, but this cannot be done. There 
was at that time agitationin the minds of men 
which words can never describe. The uncertain- 
ty that hung over the destiny of our country, the 
exertions and sacrifices that all good patriots 
felt must be made before success could be hoped 
for—the possibility of a failure, and a dread of 
the consequences that must ensue, all these 
thoughts pressed on the soul, filling it with an 
indescribable anxiety and gloom. But though 
there was sometimes, in the mind of the firmest 
and most determined patriot, doubt, there was 
seldom dismay. He considered the principles 
for which he contended so important, and the 
prize so glorious, that even though assured that 
he could not have succeeded, he would not have 
yielded. ‘* Give me liberty or give me death” 
was not the motto of Patrick Henry only, thou- 
sands of our citizens subscribed to the same sen- 
timent. I remember when the news of the ap- 
proach of nay ha army, and the retreat of 
the Americans from Ticonderoga, reached us. 
We were at dinner when a messenger, sent by 
General St. Clair, to rouse the inhabitants of 
New-Hampshire to come to the assistance of the 
retreating army, entered our house abruptly, 
without even the ceremony of rapping at the 
door. Thedress of the man showed him to be 
a soldier, and his countenance ‘displayed such 
deep concern, that my father seemed instantly 


m 
to guess his errand, He dropped his knife and 
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fork, and turning his chair so as to face the mes- 

senger, demanded his news. I was always some- 
thing of a physiognomist, and while the man re- 
lated the disasters that had befallen our troops, 
and described the numbers and appearance of 
the British army, I watched my father’s features, 
and never did I see such an expression as his then 
displayed. During the first part ofthe recital 
there was an eagerness, an agitation, a quiver- 
ing of the lips and eyelids, that showedthe deep, 
even painful sympathy he felt forthe embarrass- 
ments of the American general—but when the 
royal commander was named, his brow instant- 
ly contracted, his eye dilated, every muscle of 
his face grew rigid as with determined resolve, 
and the stern expression of his features seemed 
bidding defiance to the whole British army. At 
length, while the man was proceeding to de- 
scribe the proud array of the invading foe, and 
the number of the Indian allies, my father sud- 
denly struck his clenched hand on the table, with 
a force and clatter that made all the children in- 
stantly start from their seats, while he exclaim- 
ed—** O! if it had only been God’s willthat I 
should have kept my leg, I would soon be on 
the ground and show them red coats the metal 
of a Yankee.’’ I caught his eye as he ceased, 
and there was an instant change inhis counte- 
nance. I presume he noticed the eagerness of 
my look, for there was nothing on earth, except 
to see Mary, that I then longed so much to do 
as to become a soldier. This my father had ne- 
ver appeared willing to permit. He could face 
danger without shrinking, but he trembled for 
me. I urged my wishes to go. He appeared for 
a few moments irresolute—drew his hand twice 
across his forehead, and then calmly said— 
‘* My son, you may go. The crisis demands the 
sacrifice of all selfish and private feelings on the 
part of Americans—you shall go.”’ 

To know the whole merit of the sacrifice my 
father then made, it will be necessary to state 
that I was the eldest of eleven children, all girls, 
excepting myself and the youngest babe. My 
father was not able to do any labor—it was in 
the month of July, when the farmer has, neces- 
sarily, so much business on his hands, and yet I 
am persuaded there was not one self-interested 
motive, excepting his fears of the danger to 


which I would be exposed, that caused his hesi- 
tation. 


It is impossible, in these days of peace and 
plenty, to estimate truly the generous, devoted, 
self-denying spirit that was exhibited during the 
revolution. The thirst for private gain,that is 
now 80 engrossing, was then a feeble passion, 
compared withthe ardor to promote the public 
good; and the final success of our arms is main- 
ly to be attributed to the virtue and patriotism 
ofthe people. We had, to be sure, a command- 
er worthy of our cause and country, one undoubt- 
edly designed and prepared by heaven for the 
task he performed—but then, his powers and 
those of the Congress were so limited, he never 
would have succeeded, but for the zealous and 


spontaneous co-operation of our citizens. But 
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Iam wandering from the subject of my own feel- 
ings,’’ he continued,smiling, ‘‘ as indeed I am 
very apt to do whenever I begin to think, or 
speak of the public excitement, But to compre- 
hend rightly an old man’s story, you must al- 
low him to tell it in hisown way. Often when 
«he appearsto wander the most widely from his 
purpose, it is not that he forgets it, but because 
s0 many circumstances, which he thinks impor- 
tant, connected with the event he would relate, 
press on his mind, that he fears you will not get 
a right understanding of his subject, unless he 
relates all those circumstances. It is not so of- 
ten from loss of memory that the aged are gar- 
rulous, as from remembering too much. , 

It was settled I should depart next morning, 
and all was bustle to prepare me for the expedi- 
tion. 

My father would himself inspect and arrange 
my military equipments. I had an excellent ri- 
fle, and a sufficient quantity of powder, but no 
bullets—but that deficiency was soon supplied. 
My mother tendered her pewter basons, and 
we manufactured a sufficient quantity of shot to 
kill a whole regiment. My mother also packed 
among my clothes a huge roll of linen, for ban- 
dages, remarking, as she did so, that she hoped 
I would not need it, but I might perhaps have 
it in my power to bind up the wounds of some 
poor creature. At that time the soldier had often 
to carry about him his hospital, as well as ma- 
gazine. During all this my parents neither shed 
a tear nor uttered a desponding word; they even 
reproved my sisters for weeping, saying, that 
tears should be reserved for the dead—that they 
ought to rejoice they had a brother capable 
and willing to defend his country and family 
from the ruthless savages; and that God would 
not suffer the injustice of their oppressors long 
to triumph, if every American did his duty. In 
the mean time, my own mind was suffering a 
severe conflict. I did not fear the battle, I long- 
ed to engage in the fight; but there was some- 
thing in this preparation for wounds and death, 
that could not but be somewhat appalling to one 
who had always lived in the security and shel- 
ter of home. I reflected on the possibility that I 
might never see that home again. All the kind- 
ness and affection of my parents and sisters, 
came fresh to my mind. The happy circle we 
had always formed around the fireside would be 
broken, and I knew there would be mourning 
for me. But there was one who I thought would 
weep bitter tears. I had not seen Mary, except- 
ing at church, for more than six months; but I 
gathered from the expression of her counte- 
nance, that her regard forme was unaltered. 
She had doubtless suffered more from the sepa- 
ration than I. Women are more constant in their 
attachments than men, and they have fewer em- 
ployments and resources to vary the current of 
their thoughts, and a disappointment of the 
heart is to them a constantly corroding sorrow. 
Mary had grown very pale and thin, and when! 
_ gazeg on her as she joined in singing the praises 
of God, I had often felt asif she must soon be. 
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transferred to a happier world. And I had some- 
times taxed my father with cruelty and injustice, 
in separating us, though, atthe same time, I re- 
spected the high minded integrity that dictated 
the command; but I had never thought of diso- 
beying him. He had in his look and manner, 
that kind of authority which seems to be dele- 
gated from heaven, and which will not brook to 
be disregarded; such as we may imagine distin- 
guished the patriarchs. Our pilgrim ancestors 
possessed this domestic authority in an eminent 
degree, and their descendants for several gene- 
rations inherited it, though less dignified—But it 
now seems to be nearly extinct. Whether it was 
on the whole, more favorable to human improve- 
ment in virtue and happiness, than the present 
reasoning manner of family government, is a 
question I have never seen decided. I wish some 
one qualified for the task would give us their 
opinion on the subject. But to return to Mary, 
from whom my thoughts then seldom wandered. 
I could not endure the idea of leaving home 
without seeing her. I went to my father, I trem- 
bled in every joint, and the sweat started in large 
drops on my forehead, but nevertheless I retain- 
ed sufficient firmness to tell him I must and would 
see Mary; that I wished for his consent to visit 
her, and that perhaps it was the last request I 
should ever make him; and then I added, that 
if I lived to return, I would still be as obedient 
to his commands,asI had hitherto been. How 
I summoned sufficient courage to tell him so 
much, was afterwards to me a matter of astonish- 
ment; itmight be that I felt rather more bold- 
ness from knowing I was soon to be a soldier. 
_Ibelieve my father’s first impulse was to re- 
buke and refuse me, for he assumed one of his 
stern looks that always quelled all opposition— 
but luckily for us both, he looked in my face, 
and I expect he became sensible I wasnot ina 
state to bear rebuke or disappointment. Hig 
first words were, ‘‘ Do you wish to be friends 
with the enemies of your country, with traitors??? 

I said no—but that Mary was not an enemy 
of her country. 

‘* But her fatheris,’’ he replied, * and chil- 
dren do adopt, indeed they ought to adopt, the 
opinions of their parents.’’ | 

‘* Not if they think that opinion wrong,” said 
I. ‘**AndI have told you before that Mary did 
not approve her father’s sentiments, and that 


she ought not to be judged and condemned on 
his account.’’ 


know,”’ he replied, that you think favor- 
ably of her. At your age this is not strange, but 
remember, that thoughI do not forbid your sge 
ing her, if you insist upon it, I warn you of the 
consequences. The 1. of duty is now pla 
before you; it is to fight manfully for liberty and 
independence. You seem to have such strength 
and courage given you, as we may hope will bear 
you up; but if you join hands with those who are 
wishing to riot in the blood oftheir country, you 
will probably be forsaken by Him whois the God 
of battles,’’ 


There was in my father’s manner a solemnity 
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s forth to fight. I said I loved Mary Saun- 
ers, and she returned my affection; but the dif- 
ficulties, every day increasing, between our fa- 
milies, threatened to prevent our infercourse. 
Mr. Saunders was the first to object, and he inti- 
mated that my father encouraged the match, 
notwithstanding his pretended aversion to tories, 
because he thought it advantageous. This accu- 
sation kindled my father’s anger to a high de- 
gree, for nothing roused his spirit like a charge 
of meanness—and so he absolutely prohibited me 
from seeing or speaking to Mary, or correspond- 
ing with her m any manner. How absurdly our 
passions are often allowed to control our reason 
and judgment, and even our inclination. At the 
time when Mary and I were thus positively for- 
bidden to meet, had our fathers spoken their real 
sentiments, I am persuaded they would both of 
them have approved our affection for each other. 
I was alwaysa favorite with Mr. Saunders, and 
as Mary was an only child, and had no com- 
panion at home, she had passed much of her 
time with my sisters, and my parents had seemed 
equally fond of her as of theirown daughters. 
Bat now all intercourse between the families was 
annibilated, and for us to have met, would have 
been considered a great crime. 


Party spirit was then, and always will be, 
wherever indulged, the bane of society and good 
neighborhood. But the peculiar circumstances 
in which the whigs were placed justified, in some 
measure, the asperity they cherished against all 
denominated tories. There are some nowadays 
that write histories of that war, and pretend to 
describe the feelings and spirit that then perva- 
ded America, but this cannot be done. There 
was at that time agitation in the minds of men 
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ty that hung over the destiny of our country, the 
exertions and sacrifices that all good patriots 
felt must be made before success could be hoped 


which words can never describe. The uncertain- 


for—the possibility of a failure, and a dread of 
the consequences that must ensue, all these 
thoughts pressed on the soul, filling it with an 
indescribable anxiety and gloom. But though 
there was sometimes, in the mind of the firmest 
and most determined patriot, doubt, there was 
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fork, and turning his chair so as to face the mes- 

senger, demanded his news. I was always some- 

thing of a physiognomist, and while the man re- 

lated the disasters that had befallen our troops, 

and described the numbers and appearance of 
the British army, 1 watched my father’s features, 

and never did I see such an expression as his then 

displayed. During the first part of the recital 

there was an eagerness, an agitation, a quiver- 

ing of the lips and eyelids, that showed the deep, 

even painful sympathy he felt forthe embarrass- 

ments of the American general—but when the 

royal commander was named, his brow instant- 
ly contracted, his eye dilated, every muscle of 
his face grew rigid as with determined resolve, 
and the stern expression of his features seemed 
bidding defiance to the whole British army. At 
length, while the man was proceeding to de- 
scribe the proud array of the invading foe, and 
the number of the Indian allies, my father sud- 
denly struck his clenched hand on the table, with 
a force and clatter that made all the children in- 
stantly start from their seats, while he exclaim- 
ed—‘* O! if it had only been God’s willthat I 
should have kept my leg, 1 would soon be on 
the ground and show them red coats the metal 
of a Yankee.’’ I caught his eye as he ceased, 
and there was an instant change in his counte- 
nance. I presume he noticed the eagerness of 
my look, for there was nothing on earth, except 
to see Mary, that I then longed so much to do 
as to become a soldier. This my father had ne- 
ver appeared willing to permit. He could face 
danger without shrinking, but he trembled for 
me. I urged my wishes to go. He appeared for 
a few moments irresolute—drew his hand twice 
across his forehead, and then calmly said— 
‘My son, you may go. The crisis demands the 
sacrifice of all selfish and private feelings on the 
part of Americans—you shall go.”’ 

To know the whole merit of the sacrifice my 
father then made, it will be necessary to state 
that I was the eldest of eleven children, all girls, 
excepting myself and the youngest babe. My 
father was not able to do any labor—it was in 
the month of July, when the farmer has, neces- 
sarily, so much business on his hands, and yet I 
am persuaded there was not one self-interested 


seldom dismay. He considered the principles 
for which he contended so important, and the 
prize so glorious, that even though assured that 
he could not have succeeded, he would not have 
yielded. ‘*Giveme liberty or give me death’? 
was not the motto of Patrick Henry only, thou- 
sands of our citizens subscribed to the same sen- 
timent. I remember when the news of the ap- 
proach of pues army, and the retreat of 
the Americans from Ticonderoga, reached us. 
We were at dinner when a messenger, sent by 
General St. Clair, to rouse the inhabitants of 
New-Hampshire to come to the assistance of the 
retreating army, entered our house abruptly, 
without even the ceremony of rapping at the 
door. Thedress of the man showed him to be 
a soldier, and his countenance ‘displayed such 
deep concern, that my father seemed instantly 


to guess his errand, He dropped his knife and 


motive, excepting his fears of the danger to 
which I would be exposed, that caused his hesi- 
tation. 


It is impossible, in these days of peace and 
plenty, to estimate truly the generous, devoted, 
self-denying spirit that was exhibited during the 
revolution. The thirst for private gain,that is 
now 80 engrossing, was then a feeble passion, 
compared withthe ardor to promote the public 
good; and the final success of our arms is main- 
ly to be attributed to the virtue and patriotism 
ofthe people. We had, tobe sure, a command- 
er worthy of our cause and country, one undoubt- 
edly designed and prepared by heaven for the 
task he performed—but then, his powers and 
those of the Congress were so limited, he never 
would have succeeded, but for the zealous and 
spontaneous co-operation of our citizens. But 
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Iam wandering from the subject of my own feel- 
ings,’’ he continued, smiling, ‘‘ as indeed am 
very apt to do whenever | begin to think, or 
speak of the public excitement. But to compre- 
hend rightly an old man’s story, you must al- 
low him to tell it in hisown way. Often when 
«he appearsto wander the most widely from his 
purpose, it is not that he forgets it, but because 
£0 many circumstances, which he thinks impor- 
tant, connected with the event he would relate, 
press on his mind, that he fears you will not get 
a right understanding of his subject, unless he 
relates all those circumstances. It is not so of- 
ten from loss of memory that the aged are gar- 

rulous, as from remembering too much. 
It was settled I should depart next morning, 


and all was bustle to prepare me for the expedi- 
tion. 


My father would himself inspect and arrange 
my military equipments. I had an excellent ri- 
fle, anda sufficient quantity of powder, but no 
bullets—but that deficiency was soon supplied. 
My mother tendered her pewter basons, and 
we manufactured a sufficient quantity of shot to 
kill a whole regiment. My mother also packed 
among my clothes a huge roll of linen, for ban- 
dages, remarking, as she did so, that she hoped 
I would not need it, but I might perhaps have 
it in my power to bind up the wounds of some 
poor creature. At that time the soldier had often 
to carry about him his hospital, as well as ma- 
gazine. During all this my parents neither shed 
a tear nor uttered a desponding word; they even 
reproved my sisters for weeping, saying, that 
tears should be reserved for the dead—that they 
ought to rejoice they had a brother capable 
and willing to defend his country and family 
from the ruthless savages; and that God would 
not suffer the injustice of their oppressors long: 
to triumph, if every American did his duty. In 
the mean time, my own mind was suffering a 
severe conflict. I did not fear the battle, I long- 
ed to engage in the fight; but there was some- 
thing in this preparation for wounds and death, 
that could not but be somewhat appalling to one 
who had always lived in the security and shel- 
ter of home. I reflected on the possibility that I 
might never see that home again. All the kind- 
ness and affection of my parents and sisters, 

came fresh to my mind. The happy circle we 
had always formed around the fireside would be 
broken, and I knew there would be mourning 
for me. But there was one who I thought would 
weep bitter tears. I had not seen Mary, except- 
ing at church, for more than six months; but I 
gathered from the expression of her counte- 
nance, that her regard forme was unaltered. 
She had doubtless suffered more from the sepa- 
ration than I. Women are more constant in their 
attachments than men, and they have fewer em- 
ployments and resources to vary the current of 
their thoughts, and a disappointment of the 
heart is to them a constantly corroding sorrow. 
Mary had grown very pale and thin, and whenI 
gazed on her as she joined in singing the praises 


transferred to a happier world. And I had some~- 
times taxed my father with cruelty and injustice, 
in separating us, though, atthesame time, I 
spected the high minded integrity that dictated 
the command; but I had never thought of diso- 
beying him. He had in his look and manner, 
that kind of authority which seems to be dele- 
gated from heaven, and which will not brook to 
be disregarded; such as we may imagine distin- 
guished the patriarchs. 
possessed this domestic authority in an eminent 
degree, and their descendants for several gene- 


: I could not endure the idea of leaving home 


re- 


Our pilgrim ancestors 


rations inherited it, though less dignified—But it 
now seems to be nearly extinct. Whether it was 
on the whole, more favorable to human improve- 
ment in virtue and happiness, than the present 
reasoning manner of family government, is a 
question I have never seen decided. I wish some 
one qualified for the task would give us their 
opinion onthe subject. But to return to Mary, 
from whom my thoughts then seldom wandered. 


without seeing her. I went to my father, I trem- 
bled in every joint, and the sweat started in large 
drops on my forehead, but nevertheless I retain- 
ed sufficient firmness to tell him I must and would 
see Mary; that I wished for his consent to visit 
her, and that perhaps it was the last request I 
shouldever make him; and then I added, that 
if I lived toreturn, I would still be as obedient 
to his commands,asI had hitherto been. How 
I summoned sufficient courage to tell him so 
much, was afterwards to me a matter of astonish- 
ment; itmight be that I felt rather more bold- 
ness from knowing I was soon to be a soldier. 

Ibelieve my father’s first impulse was to re- 
buke and refuse me, for he assumed one of his 
stern looks that always quelled all opposition— 
but luckily for us both, he looked in my face, 
and I expect he became sensible I wasnot ina 
state to bear rebuke or disappointment. Hig 
first words were, ‘* Do you wish to be friends 
with the enemies of your country, with traitors?’? 

I said no—but that Mary was not an enemy 
of her country. 

But her fatheris,’? he replied, and chil- 
dren do adopt, indeed they ought to adopt, the 
opinions of their parents.’? 

‘* Not if they think that opinion wrong,”’ said 
I. ‘*And I have told you before that Mary did 
not approve her father’s sentiments, and that 
she ought not to be judged and condemned on 
his account.’’ 


‘*T know,”’ ho replied, ‘* that you think favor- 
ably of her. At your age this is not strange, but 
remember, that thoughI do not forbid your sge . 
ing her, if you insist upon it, I warn you of the 
consequences. The ap of duty is now plain 
before you; it is to fight manfully for liberty and 
independence. You seem to have such strength 
and courage given you, as we may hope will bear 
you up; but if you join hands with those who are 
wishing to riot in the blood oftheir country, you 
will probably be forsaken by Him whois the God 
of battles,”’ 


ef God, I had often felt asif she must soon be. 


There was in my father’s manner a solemnity 
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seeing Mary. I knew what my father would 
not credit, that she was an enthusiast in the cause 
of her country, though the mildness and modesty 


A 


a 
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ments. Indeed, it is worthy of notice that du- 
ring the whole war, the American women were 
almost universally patriots; and they encoun- 
tered their full share of privation and suffering, 
and that too witha cheerfulness and fortitude 
that often infused courage and vigor into the 
hearts of the almost desponding soldiery. And 
they not only submitted to separations from their 
friends without murmuring, but they exerted 
themselves to provide for their families at home, 
by performing much of the labor and business 
that usually devolves on the men. A volume of 
anecdotes might be collected of the heroism and 
devotion totreedom, manifested by the ladies 
during that period. There were wives, and mo- 
thers, and sisters, who encouraged and assisted 
to prepare for the battle, those they held dear- 
-est on earth. And there were maidens who ani- 
mated their betrothed lovers for the fight. I was 
confident Mary was not deficient in this gener- 
ous self-denying spirit, andI had no fear she 
would exert her power over me_ by endeavoring 
to dissuade me from going into the army. I did 
not then hesitate a moment on my own account; 
but I hadto procure the consent of her father, 
as well as mine, for the meeting. 1 wrote to Mr. 
Saunders, and very respectfully requested per- 
mission to visit his daughter, stating my reasons, 
and that my father had consented. I afterwards 
learned it was that which made Mr. Saunders 
object. He would agree to nothing that my fa- 
ther approved. He wrote me avery cool and 
provoking answer, in which he took care to re- 
peat all the account of Burgoyne’s success, and 

warn me against joining in a sinking cause; and 

he concluded by declaring he would not allow 

one who was intending tolight against his sover- 

eign to visit at his house, and that his daughter 

entirely agreed with him in opinion. I was never 

so disappointed in my life, and I do not remem- 

ber that] was ever more angry. The more so, 

perhaps, because my father seemed to enjoy my 

chagrin. I did not beueve Mary was thus indif- 

ferent about secing me; but still a young man 

scarce twenty, and a lover beside, is not usually, 
the most reasonable being under the sun. [| 

thought of a thousand things, and imagineda 

thousand improbable events, These were some 

of my fancies. Ifthe enemy should succeed,Saun- 

ders would doubtless join the victorious army, at 

least, he would wish to pay his compliments to 

Burgoyne; and he might take Mary with him; 

and I was too deeply in love to imagine any per- 

son could see her with indifference. And then 

J thought it probable some English officer would 

admire her, and succeed in gaining her hand— 

and then I felt as if I could annihilate the whole 

British host. 


While I was indulging in one of these pa- 


that awed me, but still his prophetic warning 
had no eflect to deter me from my purpose of 


of her disposition, and respect for her parent, re- 
strained her from openly expressing her senti- 
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roxysms of feeling, a boy who lived with Mr, 
Saunders appeared at the end ofthe lane leading 
to our house. I knew him in a moment, although 
it was nearly dark, and hastened to meet him. 
He brought me a letter from Mary. I know you 
expect I treasured that letter in my mind, and 
remember it now—and though it may sound ra-, 
ther silly to hear an old man like me, saying 
over his love-letters, I will repeat it. It had been 
begun with ‘‘ Dear Samuel,’’ but those words 
had been scratched out, though not so entirely 
but I could trace them. The next beginning was, 
‘* Worthy Friend, Lhave just seen a letter you 
sent my father, and from what he has told me, 
I fear you will think I am ungrateful and have 
forgotten you. But this I never shall do, I think 
of you almost constantly, and pray that you may 
be directed in the path of duty. I believe you 
are now pursuing it. I feelthat our country 
needs aid, and wish I could renderit. But that 
is out of my power; but if prayers and tears 
could avail to save you from harm, I would offer 
them daily. Ido not say this to discourage you, 
but to show you that I approve your determina- 
tion to be a soldier. May God shield you. 

MARY SAUNDERS. 

P.S. I hope you will not forget me.’’ 


‘* Such was the letter, word for word,’’ con- 
tinued the old man. ‘* | remember it well, for I[ 
carried it three years in a little pocket book, and 
read it pretty oiten, as you doubtless guess. It 
was at the time a precious treasure, forit assured 
me of Mary’s affection, and that she approved 
my being a soldier, and perhaps I departed with 
a lighter heart than I should have done had we 
actually met. 

Early the next morning every thing was pre- 
pared, and the family all attended while my fa- 
ther made a most fervent and impressive prayer, 
I observed that he dwelt more earnestly on the 
salvation of his country; and prayed more hearti- 
ly that the men who were going forth might 
have strength and resolution given them to con- 
quer their proud and crue] enemies, than he did 
that they might be saved from danger and re- 
turned in safety. When he concluded, he took 
my hand; the pride ofa soldier was in his eye 
as he glanced over my military eauipments, but 
I observed a moisture there; and when he spoke, 
it was in asharp, quick tone, asif he feared to 
trust the expression of his feelings, and even felt 
angry with himself for:indulging them. ** Sam,”’’ 
said he, wringing my hand as he spoke, ‘‘ Sam, 
remember your duty. Your country now requires 
your services; and next to your duty to God, 
your country’s claims are sacred. Go, and fight 
manfully for hberty. Remember it is better to 
die free than live aslave. Go, and God bless 
you.”’ 

‘¢ Samuel,’’ said my mother, taking my hand 
in both of hers, and pressing it tenderly, while 
the tears gushed from her eyes—I had not seen 
her weep before. ‘‘ Samuel, your father has told 
you what is your duty, and I know you will do it. 
I shall pray for you, and if you are hurt remember 


| the bandages and salve. I have put some salve 
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ito your pack, that is very excellent for wounds. 
Heaven keep you—farewell.’” 

‘*I do not particularly remember what my 
sisters’ said, nor indeed distinctly any thing else 
that passed, till I found myself on the brow of a 
hill that overlooked the farm of my father, and 
part of that belonging to Mr. Saunders. I paused 
there, and looked back on the scene I had left. 
The sun had not risen, but the eastern sky, asif 
preparing for his coming, was kindled up with 
those beautiful hues that the light of noonday 
never imparts. I saw the green wood stretching 
away on every side till they blended with the 
blue of the distant mountains. In those woods I 
had hunted many a time. I heard the birds sing- 
ing their morning songs; all spoke of peace ex- 
cept the shrilling of the jay, and that sounded 
in my ear like a call to battle. Beneath me lay 
the fields I had traversed so often—the windings 
of the little brook, the boundary that divided 
the estate of my father from that of his tory 
neighbor, were easily to be traced by the mist 
that hung over it; and I could distinctly see the 
favorite fishing place where I had passed many 
happy hours. And then there was the home 
in which I was born, and the trees in whose 
shade I had so often played withmy sisters— 
and, in the small meadow, a seat beneath an old 
elm, where Mary and I had often met. 

I saw all these, and the recollections they 
awakened, and the thought that, in all probabil- 
ity, [should never see that spot, and those ob- 
jects,and my dear family, and Mary, again, came 
so painfully on my heart that my fortitude was 
overcome, and I wept and even sobbed aloud. 
I was in the battle at Bennington—lI fought at 
Saratoga—I was one of the twenty under the 
command of Lieutenant Knox at the capture of 
Stoney Point—I have been wounded, and a pri- 
soner. I have heard bullets whistle as they fell 
like hail, and seen men falling around me like 
leaves in autumn, and I have been in want of a 
crust of bread, but I never felt that fear, that 
utter despondency, that misgiving of spirit, 
which I endured when taking my leave of home.’’ 

‘** But you did return, my dear Grandfather,”’ 
said Maria, wiping her eyes. ‘* You did see that 
home again?’’ 


‘<Yes,’’ he replied, “ I returned to dwell 
there, and I married Mary; but, it was after my 
constitution was broken by fatigue and hard- 
ship, and my arm rendered, as you see, nearly 
useless by a fracture in the elbow. Nor had Ma- 
ry been exempt from sorrow and suffering. The 
chagrin her father endured in being, as he was, 
confined to his farm, and knowing himself the 
object of suspicion, hatred and contempt of his 
neighbors, and the disappointment he felt at the 
failure of the British army, whose triumph he 
had so confidently predicted, all these things 
troubled him, and finally undermined his health. 
He fell into a consumption; but before he died, 
he renounced his tory principles, and my father 
and he became reconciled, and he consented I 
should marry Mary. And so when I returned 
from my last campaign, where I was disabled, by 
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this wound in my arm, from further service, Ma- 
ry was the first to welcome me. But O! how 
eos and thin she looked. You young people 
ave no experience, and can hardly form an idea 
of the trials we had endured. But we had the 
satisfaction of thinking our country would be 
free and independent; and it is so; and yet few, 
in these days of peace and prosperity, seem to 
remember that their freedom aad pieivite es were 
urchased by the sweat, and toils, and blood, 
of the old soldier. Our statesmen seem to think 
it a mighty matter of grace to grant a small pen- 
sion to those men by whose labors America was 
made anation. But we have one consolation— 
they cannot rob us of the glory of having faith- 
fully served our country.’’ Boston Ladies’ Mag. 
ANXIETY. 
BY THE REY. C. H. TOWNSEND. 
I love thee with a thrilling fear, 
For, gazing on thy — cheek; 
I see Decay too busy there, 
Or tremble at the hectic streak. 


Thy holy thoughts and looks reveal 
hat touching and unearthly ch 
Where early death hath set its seal, 
Almost too gently for alarm. 


When gazing on eve’s parting smile 
We scarcely note the ebb of day, 
Nor heed that night steals on the while, 

Till fades the latest tint away. 


Or, wandering where the forest weaves 
ts fairy bowers, by Autumn drest, 
We half forget that autumn leaves 
Fall when their hues are loveliest. 


O look not! lest my tears should start 
So mournfully, so tenderly, 

As if the honlt were in thy heart, 
What I must bear, bereft of thee. 


As if thou didst anticipate 
My lonely lot divorced from thine, 
And sadly didst forebode thy fate, 
Not for thy own dear sake, but mine! 


From the Journal of Captain Andrew Smith. 
THE FEVER SHIP. 


I sailed from Liverpool for Jamaica; and af- 
ter a pleasant voyage, arrived at my place of 
destination, and discharged my cargo. y ves- 
sel was called the Lively Charlotte, a tight brig, 
well found for trading, and navigated by thirteen 
hands. I reloaded with sugar and rum for Hali- 
fax, intending to freight from that place for 
England before the setting in of winter. This 
object I could only achieve by using double dili- 
gence, allowing a reasonable time for accidental 
obstacles. My brig was built sharp for sailing 
fast, and I did not trouble myself about convoy, 
(it was during war,) as I could run a fair race 
with a common privateer; and we trusted to ma- 
neuvring four heavy carronnades, and a formida- 
ble show of painted ports and quakers,* for es- 
caping capture by any enemy not possessing such 


* Wooden guns: so called by the seamen, beeause 
they will not fight. 
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an Overwhelming superiority of force as would 
ive him confidence to run boldly alongside, and 
d out what were really our means of defence. 
I speedily shipped what provisions and necessa- 
ries I wanted, and set sail. A breeze scarcely 
sufficient to fill the canvas carried us out of 
Port Royal harbour. The weather was insuffer- 
ably hot; the air seemed full of fire, and the 
redness of the atmosphere, not long before sun- 
set, glared as intensely as the flame of a burning 
city. Jamaica was very sickly: the yellow fe- 
ver had destroyed numbers of the inhabitants, 
and three-fourths of all new comers speedily be- 
came its victims. I had been fortunate enough 
to lose only two men during my stay of three or 
four weeks, (Jack Wilson and Tom Waring,) but 
they were the two most sturdy and healthy men 
in the brig: the first died in thirty-nine hours af- 
ter he was attacked, and the second on the 
fourth day. Two hands, besides, were ill when 
we left, which reduced to nine the number capa- 
ble of performing duty. 1 imagined that putting 
to sea was the best plan I could adopt, to afford 
the sick a chance of recovery, and to retard the 
spreading of the disorder among such as remained 
in health. But I was deceived. I carried the 
contagion with me, and on the evening of the day 
on which we lost sight of land another hand died 
and three more were taken ill, Still I congratu- 
lated myself I was no worse off, since other ves- 
sels had lost half their crews while in Port Roy- 
al, and some in much less time than we had re- 
mained there. We sailed prosperously through 
the windward passage, so close to Cuba that we 
‘could plainly distinguish the trees and shrubs 
gowing upon it, and then shaped our course 
‘northeasterly, to clear the Bahamas and gain 
the great ocean. 


We had seen and lost sight of Crooked Island 
three days, when it became all at once a dead 
calm; even the undulation of the sea, common- 
ly called the ground swell, subsided; the sails 
hung slackened from the yard; the vessel slept 
like a turtle on the ocean, which become as 
smooth as a summer mill pond. The atmos- 

here could not have sustained a feather; cloud- 
ess and clear, the blue serene above and the 
water below were alike spotless, and stagnant. 
Disappointment and impatience were exhibited 
by us all, while the sun flaring from the burning 
sky, melted the pitch in the rigging till it ran 
down on the decks, and a beef steak might 
have been broiled on the anchor fluke, We 
could not pace the planks without blistering our 
feet, until I ordered an awning over the deck 
for our protection: but still the languor we expe- 
rienced was overpowering. 

A dead calm is always viewed with an uneasy 
sensation by seamen, but in the present case it 
was more than usually unwelcome; to the sick 
it denied the freshness of the breeze that would 
have mitigated in some degree their agonies; and 
it gave a predisposition to the healthy to imbibe 
the contagion; lassitude and despondency being 
its powerful auxiliaries, Assisted by the great 
heat the fever appeared to decompose the very 


substance of the blood; and its progress was so 
rapid that no medicine could operate before 
death closed the scene of suffering. I had no 
surgeon on board, but from a medicine chest I in 
vain administered the common remedies; but 
what remedies could be expected to act with ef- 
ficacy where the disease destroyed life almost as 
quickly as the current of life circulated! I had 
now but five men able to do duty, and never can 
I forget my feelings when three of these were 
taken ill on the fourth day of our unhappy inac- 
tivity. One of the sick expired as [ stood by his 
cot, in horrible convulsions. His skin was of a 
saffron hue; watery blood oozed from every 
pore, and from the corners of his eyes; he seem- 
ed dissolving into blood, liquefying into death.— 
Another man rushed upon deck in a fit of deliri- 
um, and sprang over the ship’s side into the very 
jaws of the numerous sharks that hovered rave- 
nous around us, and seemed to be aware of the 
havoc death was making. 


I had now the dreadful prospect of seeing all 
that remained perish, and prayed to “Ged I 
might not be the last; for I should then become 
an ocean solitary, dragging on alife of hours in 
every second, A day’s space must then be an 
age of misery. There was still no appearance 
of a breeze springing up; the horrible calm ap- 
peared as if it would endure forever. A storm 
would have been welcome. The irritating indo- 
lence, the frightful loneliness and tranquility that 
reigned around, united with the frequent pre- 
sence of human dissolution, thinning our scanty 
numbér, was more than the firmest nerves could 
sustain without yielding to despair. Sleep fled 
far from me;I paced the deck at night, gazing 
on the remnant of my crew in silence, and they 
upon me, hopeless and speechless. I looked at the 
brilliant stars that shone in tropical glory, with 
feverish and impatient feelings, wishing I were 
among them, or bereft of consciousness, or were 
any thing buta man. A heavy presentiment of 
increasing evil bore down my spirits. The scene, 
so beautiful at any other time, was terrible un- 
der my circumstances. I was overwhelmed with 
present and anticipated misery. Thirty years I 
had been accustomed to a sea-life, but I had 
never contemplated that so horrible a situation as 
mine was possible; I had never imagined any state 
half so frightful could exist, though storms had 
often placed my life in jeopardy, and I had been 


and body were actively employed, and I had no 
leisure to brood over the future. To be passive, 
as I now was, with destruction creeping towards 
me inch by inch, to perceive the most horrible 
fate advancing slowly upon me, and be obliged 
to await its approach, pinioned, fixed to the 
spot, powerless, unable to keep the hope of de- 
liverance alive by exertion—such a situation 
was the extreme of mortal suffering, a pain of 
mind language is inadequate to describe, and I 
endured in silence the full weight of its infliction, 

My mate and cabin boy were now taken with 
the disease; and on the evening of the fifth day 


| Will Stokes, the oldest seaman on board breath, 


twice shipwrecked. In the last misfortune mind 
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ed his last, just at the going down of the sun. At 
midnight another died. By the light of the stars 
we committed them to the ocean, though while 
wrapping the hammock round the body of the 
last, the effluvia from the rapid putrefaction was 
so overpowering and nauseous, that it was with 
difficulty got upon deck, and flung into its unfa- 
thomable grave. The dull plash of the carcase, 
as it plunged, I shall never forget, raising lucid 
circles on the dark unruffled water, and break- 
ing the obstinate silence of the time; it struck 
my heart witha thrilling chillness; a rush of in- 
describable feeling came over me. Even now 
this sepulchral sound strikes at times on my ear 
during sleep, in its loneliness of horror, and I 
fancy I am again inthe ship.—These mournful 
entombments were viewed by us at last with 
that unconcern which is shown by men render- 
ed desperate from circumstances. Disease and 
dissolution were become every day matters to 
us, and the fear of death had lost its power; nay, 
we rather trembled at the thought of surviving; 
thus does habit fit us for the most terrible si- 
tuations. The last precaution I took was to re- 
move the sick to the deck, under the shelter of 
a wet sail to afford them coolness. The next 
that died was my old townsman Job Watson. 
Just after I had seen him expire, about ten 
o’clock in the evening, when all around was like 
the stillness in a dead world, I was hanging over 
the taffrill and looking upon the ocean’s face, 
that from its placidity and attraction to the eye 
was, to me and mine, like an angel of destruc- 
tion clothed in beauty, when, ona sudden I be- 
came free from anxiety, obdurate, reckless of 
every thing. I imagined I had taken leave of 
hope forever, and an apathy came upon me lit- 
tle removed from despair. I was ready for my 
destiny, come when it might. I got rid ofa 
load of anxiety that I could not have carried 


much Jonger, so that when even the rising of 


the moon showed me the body ofthe mate which 
we had thrown into the water, floating on its 
back, half disenveloped from its hammock— 
when I distinctly saw its livid features covered 
only by an inch of transparent sea, and a 
huge shark preparing its hungry jaws to prey 
upon it, I drew not back, but kept my eye cold- 
ly uponit, as if it had been the most indifferent 
object upon earth; for I was as insensible to 
emotion as a statue would have been. This in- 
sensibility enabled me to undertake an office 
for the sick, and to drag the bodies of the dead 
to the ship’s side and fling them overboard; for 
at last no one else was left to doit. All, save 
myself were attacked with the disorder, and one 
by one died before the ninth day was complet- 
ed, save James Robson, the least athletic man I 
had, and who, judging from constitution, was but 
little likely to have survived. The disorder left 
him weak as a child; I gave him the most 
nourishing things I could find; I carried him a 
mere skeleton into my cabin, and placed him on 
a fresh bed, flinging his own and all the other’s 
overboard. I valued him as the only living thing 
with me in the vessel, though had he died, I 
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should at the time have felt little additional pafn. 
I regarded himas one brute animal would have 
looked at another in such a situation. 

How the ship was to be navigated by one man, 
and what means I possessed of keeping her 
afloat in.case blowing weather should come on, 
gave me no apprehension; I was too much proof 
against the fear of the future, or any danger that 
it might bring. Robson could give me no assist~ 
ance; I had therefore to rely on my own exer- 
tion for every thing. If the vessel ever moved 
again, I must hand and steer—though, from the 
continuation of the calm, it did not seem likely I 
should be soon called upon deck, and could sleep, 
either by day or night, only by short snatches, 
extended at full length nearthe helm. On the 
10th night, while the sea was yet in the repose of 
the grave around me, I fell into a doze, and was 
assailed with horrible dreams that precluded my 
receiving refreshment from rest. laroused my- 
self, and the silence on every side seemed more 
terrible than ever. Clouds were rising over the 
distant sea line and obscuring the stars; and the 
ocean put ona gloomy aspect. Millions of liv- 
ing things which had ascended from the caverns 
of the deep or been engendered from the stagna- 
tion and heat, played in snaky antics onits sur- 
face. No sailor was now pacing the deck on 
his accustomed watch. ‘The want of motion in 
the ship, and her powerless sails hanging in fes- 
toons amid the diminishing starlight, added to 
the solitary feeling which, m spite of my apathy, 
I experienced. I thought myself cut off from 
mankind forever, and that my ship, beyond 
where winds ever blew, would lie and rot upon 
the corrupting sea. I forgot the fhelancholy fate 
of my crew at this moment, and thought, with 
comparative unconcern, that the time must soon 
come when the last draught of water being fin- 
ished, ‘‘ I too must die.’’ Then, half slumber- 
ing, a thousand strange images would come be- 
fore my sight; the countenance of my late mate, 
or some one of the crew, was frequently among 
them, distorted, and fitted upon uncouth bodies. 
I felt. feverish and unwell on awaking. One mo- 
ment I fancied | saw a vessel pass the ship un- 
der full sail and with a stiff breeze, and then a 
heard the tramp of feet upon the deck, and the 
whisper of voices, as of persons walking near 
me, whom I uselessly challenged; this was fol- 
lowed by the usual obdurate silence. I felt no 
fear; for nature had no visitation for mortal man 
more appalling than I had encountered; and to 
the ultimate of evils with social men, as I have 
before observed, I was insensible—for what 
weight could social ideas of good orevil have 
with me at such a moment? 

The morning of the eleventh day of my suffer- 
ing, 1 went down into the cabin, to take some 
refreshment to Robson. Though at intervals in 
the full possession of his senses, the shortest ra- 
tiona! conversation exhausted him; while talk 
ing in his incoherent fits did not produce the 
same debilitating effect. ‘‘ Where is the mate??’ 
he wildly asked me; ‘‘ Why am I in your cabin, 
captain ?—Have they flung Waring overboard 
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yet?”? I contented myself with giving general 
answers, which appeared to satisfy him. I feared 
to tell him we were the only survivors; for the 
truth, had he chanced to comprehend it in its full 
force, might have been fatal. On returning upon 
the deck, I observed that clouds were slowly 
forming, while the air became doubly oppres- 
sive and sultry. ‘The intensity of the sun’s rays 
was exchanged for a closer and even more suflo- 
cating heat, that indicated an alteration of some 
kind m the atmosphere. Hope suddenly arose 
inmy bosom again; a breeze might spring up, 
and [ might get free from my horrible captivity. 
I took an observation, and foundthat I was clear 
of the rocks and shoals of the Bahamas, towards 
which I feared a current might have insensibly 
borne me; all I could do, therefore, in the case the 
wind blew, was to hang out a signal of distress, 
and try to keep the sea until I fell in with some 
friendly vessel. 

I immediately took measures for navigating 
the ship by myself. I fastened a rope to secure 
the ‘helm in any position I might find needful, so 


that I might venture to leave it a few moments |. 


when occasion required. I went aloft, and cut 
away. the topsails which I could not reef, and re- 
duced the canvas all over the ship as much as 
possible, leaving only one or two of the lower 
sails set; for if it blew fresh, I could not have ta- 
ken them in, and the ship might perish; while 
by doing this, I had some chance of keeping her 
alive. 

I now anxiously watched the clouds which 
seemed in motion, and the sight was a cordial 
oneto me. At last the sea began to heave with 
gentle undulations; a slight ripple succeeded, 
and bore new life with it. I wept for joy, and 
then laughed, as I saw it shake the sails and 
gradually fill them; and when at length the brig 
moved, just at noon onthe eleyenth day after 
our becalment commenced, I became almost 
mad with delight. It was like a resurrection from 
the dead; it was the beginning of a new existence 
with me. Fearful as my state then was in real- 
ity, it appeareda heaven to that whichI had 
been in. The hope of deliverance aroused me 
tonew energies. I felt hungry, and ate vora- 
ciously; for till that moment I had scarcely eaten 
enough to sustain life. The chance of once more 
mingling with my fellow men, filled my imagina- 
tion, and braced every fibre of my frame, almost 
to breaking. The ship’s motion perceptibly in- 
creased; the ripple under her bow became au- 
dible; she felt additional impulse, moved yet 
faster; and at length cut through the water at 
the rate of four orfive-knots anhour. ‘This was 
fast enough for her safety, though not for my 
impatience. I steered her large before the wind 
for some time, and then kept her as near as pos- 
sible in the track of vessels bound for Europe, 
certain that, carrying so little sail, I must be 
speedily overtaken by some ship that could ren- 
der me assistance. Nor was I disappointed in 
my expectation. After steering two days with 
a moderete breeze, during which timel! never 
left the helm, a large West Indiaman came up 


with me, and gave me every necessary aid. By 
this means I was enabled to reach Halifax, and 
finally the river Mersey, about five weeks later 
than the time I had formerly calculated for my 
voyage. 
GREECE, 
’ the sea beach sounding— 
Is it but the hunted hind 
Thro’ the leafy desert bounding? 
Tis the tread of Grecian men, 
Rushing thro’ the twilight pale ; 
Tis the echo of the glen 


> To their trumpet’s brazen wail. 


What has lit that sanguine star, 
Sitting on the mountain’s brow? 
"Tis the fiery sign of war 
To the warrior tribes below. 
Where was born the sudden flash, 
_Darting upwards from the shore ? 
Answer—sword and target’s clash! 
Answer—Freedom’s hallow’d roar? 


Onward comes the mighty column, 
Winding by the slr 

To its chaunt severe and sole 
Athen’s h of liberty ! 

Now the elimb the Spartan mountain, 
Now they sweep th’ Arcadian vale, 

Now beside the Argive fountain, 


Glitters in the morn their mail ! 


Like a storm the march advances, 
With a deep and gathering sound ; 
Now above the throng of lances, 
See the ancient flags unbound! 
Bearing each a glorious name, 
Each a summons to the soul, 
Fach a guiding lightning flame,— 
Soon the thunderbolt shall roll! 


Not a spot that host are treading, 

But has been a hero’s grave; 
But has seen a tyrant bleeding, 

But has seen a ransom’d slave! 
Moslem, fly! thy hour is come, 

For the sword shall smite the chatn, 
In that shout has peal’d thy doom, 

Greece shall be herself again! 


THE NUNC DIMITTSS. 


?Tis enough—the hour is come: 
Now within the silent tomb 
Let this mortal frame decay, 
Mingled with its kindred clay ; 
Since thy mercies, oft of old 
By thy chosen seers foretold, 
Faithiul now and stedfast prove, 
God of truth and God of love! 
Since at length my aged eye 
Sees the day spring trom on high, 
Sun of righteousness, to thee, 
Lo! the nations bow the knee; 
And the realms ef distant kings 
Own the healing of thy wings. 
Those whom death had overspread 
With his dark and dreary shade, 
Lift their eyes and from afar 
Hail the light of Jacob’s Star; 
Waiting till the promis’d ray 
Turn their darkness into day, 
See the beams intensely shed, 
Shine o’er Sion’s favor’d head ! 
Never may they hence remove, 


God of truth and God of love! 
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THE LADY OF GOLLERUS, 

On the shore of Smerwick harbor, one fine 
summer’s morning, just at day-break, stood Dick 
Fitzgerald ‘‘ shoghing the dudeen,’’ which may 
be transiated, smoking his pipe. The sun was 
gradually rising behind the lofty Brandon, the 
dark sea was getting green in the light, and the 
mists clearing away out of the valleys went rol- 
ling and curling like the smoke from the corner 
of Dick’s mouth. 

** *Tis just the pattern of a pretty morning,’’ 
said Dick, taking the pipe from between his lips, 
and looking towards the distant ocean, which 
lay as still and tranquil as a tomb of polished 
marble. ‘“* Well, to be sure,’’ continued he, 
after a pause, ‘* ’tis mighty lonesome to be talk- 
ing to one’s self by way of company, and not to 
have another soul to answer one—nothing but 
the child of one’s own voice, the echo! I know 
this, that if I had the luck, or may be the mis- 
fortune,’’? said Dick, with a melancholy simile, 
**to have the woman, it would not be this way 
with me!—and what in the wide world is a man 
without a wife? He’s no more surely than a 
bottle without a drop of drink in it, or dancing 
without music, or the left leg of a scissors, or ua 
fishing-line without a hook, or any other matter 
that is no ways complete—lIs it not so?’’ said 
Dick, Fitzgerald, casting his eyes towards a rock 
upon the strand, which, though it could not 
speak, stood up as firm and looked as bold as 
ever Kerry witness did. 

But what was his astonishment at beholding, 
just at the foot of that rock, a beautiful young 
creature combing her hair which was of a sea- 
creen color; and now the salt water shining on 
it, appeared, in the morning light, like melted 
butter upon cabbage. 

Dick guessed at once that she was a Merrow, 
although he had never seen one before, for he 
spied the cohuleen driuth, or little enchanted 
cap, which the sea people use for diving down 
into the ocean, lying upon the strand, near her; 
and he had heard that if once he could possess 
himself of the cap, she would lose the power 
of going away into the water: so he seized it 
with all speed, and she hearing the noise, turned 
her head about as natural as any Christian. 

When the Merrow saw that her little diving- 
cap was gone, the salt tears—doubly salt, no 
doubt, from her—came trickling down her 
cheeks and she began a low mournful cry with 
just the tender voice of a new-born infant. 
Dick, although he knew well enough what she 
was crying for, determined to keep the cohuleen 
driuth, let her cry never so much, to see what 
luck would come out of it. Yet he could not 
help pitying her; and when the dumb thing look- 
ed up in his face, and her cheeks all moist with 
tears, ‘twas enough to make any one feel, let 
alone Dick, who had ever and always, like most 
of his countrymen, a mighty tender heart of his 
own. 

** Don’t cry, my darling,’’ said Dick Fitzgerald; 
but the Merrow, like any bold child, only cried 
the more for that. 


24 


Dick sat himself down by her side, and took 
hold of her hand, by way of comforting her. 
’T was in no particular an ugly hand, only there 
was a small web between the fingers, as there is 
in a duck’s foot; but ’twas as thin and as white 
as the skin between egg and shell. 

‘* What’s your name, my darling?’’ says Dick, 
thinking to make her conversant with him; but 
he got no answer; and he was certain sure now, 
either that she could not speak, or did not 
understand him; he therefore squeezed her hand 
in his, as the only way he had of talking to her. 
Its the universal language; and there’s not a 
woman in the world, be she fish or lady, that 
does not understand it. 

The Merrow did not seem much displeased at 
this mode of conversation; and making an end 
of her whining all at once—** Man,’’ says she, 
looking up in Dick Fitzgerald’s face, ‘* Man, 
will you eat me?”’ 

‘‘By all the red petticoats and check aprons 
between Dingle and Tralee,’’ cried Dick, jump- 
ing up in amazement, “ I’d as soon eat myself, 
my jewel! eat you, my pet?—Now, *twas 
some ugly ill-looking thief of a fish put that 
notion into your own pretty head, with the nice 
green hair down upon it, that is so cleanly 
combed out this morning!’’ 

‘« Man,’’ said the Merrow, ** what will you do 
with me if you won’t eat me?”? 

Dick’s thoughts were running on a wife: he 
saw, at the first glimpse, that she was handsome; 
but since she spoke too like any real woman, he 
was fairly in love with her. ’Twas the neat way 
she called him man, that settled the matter 
entirely. 


‘‘Fish,’? says Dick, trying to speak to her 
after her own short fashion; ‘‘ fish,’’ says he, 
‘* here’s my word, fresh and fasting, for you this 
blessed morning, that I?ll make you mistress 
Fitzgerald before ail the world, and that’s what 
I'll do.”? 

‘* Never say the word twice,’’ says she; ‘* I’m 
ready and willing to be yours, mister Fitzgerald; 
but stop, if you please, ’till 1 twist up my hair.’’ 

It was some time before she had settled it en- 
tirely to her liking; for she guessed, I suppose, 
that she was going among strangers, where she 
would be looked at. When that was done, the 
Merrow put the comb in her pocket, and then 
bent down her head and whispered some words 
to the water that was close to the foot of the 
rock. 

Dick saw the murmur of the words upon the 
top of the sea, going out towards the wide ocean, 
just like a breath of wind rippling along, and, 
says he, in the greatest wonder, ‘‘ Is it speak- 
ing you are, my darling, to the salt water?’’ 

‘< It’s nothing else,’’ says she, quite carelessly, 
**1’m just sending word home to my father, not 
to be waiting breakfast for me; just to keep him 
from being uneasy in his mind.”’ 

‘«¢ And who’s your father, my duck?’’ says Dick. 

** What!’ said the Merrow, ‘‘ did you never 
hear of my father? he’s the king of the waves, 
to be sure!’’ 
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** And yourself, then, is a real king’s daugh- 
ter’’’ said Dick, opening his two eyes to take a 
full and true survey of his wife that was to be. 
** Oh, I’m nothing else but a made man with 
you, and a king your father;—to be sure he has 
all the money th<*’s« vwn in the bottom of the 
sea!’’ 

** Money,”’ repeated the Merrow, ‘* what’s 
money?”’ | 

**°*Tis no bad thing to have when one wants 
it,”’ replied Dick; ‘‘ and may be now the fishes 
have the understanding to bring up whatever you 
bid them?’’ 

** Oh! yes,’’ said the Merrow, “ they bring me 
what [ want.’’ 

‘* To speak the truth then,’’ said Dick, * ’tis 
1 straw bed I have at home before you, and that, 
i’m thinking, is no ways fitting for a king’s 
daughter; so if *twould not be displeasing to 
you, just to mention, a nice feather bed, with a 
pair of new blankets—but what am I talking 
about? may be you have not such things as beds 
down under the water?’ 

** By all means,”’ said she, *‘ Mr. Fitzgerald— 
plenty of beds at your service. I’ve fourteen 
oyster beds of my own, not to mention one just 
planting for the rearing of young ones.”’ 

‘* You have,’’ says Dick, scratching his head 
and looking a little puzzled. ‘* ’Tis a feather 
bed I was speaking of—but, clearly yours is the 
very cut ofa decent plan, to have bed and sup- 
per so handy to each other, that a person when 
they’d have the one, need never ask for the 
other.”’ 


However, bed or no bed, money or no moncy, 
Dick Fitzgerald determined to marry the Mer- 
row; andthe Merrow had given her consent. 
Away they went, therefore, across the Strand, 
trom Gollerus to Ballinrunnig, where Father 
Fitzgibbon happened to be that morning. 

‘* There are two words to this bargain, Dick 
Fitzgerald,’’ said his reverence, looking mighty 
sium. ** And is it a fishy woman you’d marry!— 
the Lord preserve us!—Send the scaly creature 
home to her own people, that’s my advice to you, 
wherever she came from.”’ . 
Dick had the cohuleen driuth in his hand, and 
was about to give it back to the Merrow, who 
looked covetously at it, but he thought for a 
raoment, and then, says he— 

‘‘ Please your Reverence, she’s a king’s 
daughter.’’ 

‘«< If she was the daughter of fifty kings,”’ said 
Mather Fitzgibbon ‘‘ I tell you, you can’t marry 
her, she being a fish.’’ 

‘* Please your Reverence,’’ said Dick again, 
in an under tone, “she is as mild and as beau- 
ful as the moon.’”’ 

‘<If she was as mild amd as beautiful as the 
sun, moon, and stars all put together, I tell you, 
Dick Fitzgerald,’’ said the priest, stamping his 
right foot, you can’t marry her, she being a 
fish 

** But she has all the gold that’s down in the 
sea only for the asking, and I’m a made man if 
} marry her; and,’* said Dick looking up slily, 
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| **T can make it worth any one’s while to do thie 


job.’ 

ne Oh! that alters the case entirely,’’ replied 
the Priest; ‘‘ why there’s some reason now in 
what you say: why did’nt you tell me this be! ore? 
——marry her by all means if she was ten times a 
fish. Money, you know, is not to be refused in 
these bad times, and I may as well have the 
hansel of it as another, that may be would not 
= half the pains in counselling you that I have 

one.’’ 

So Father Fitzgibbon married Dick Fitzgerald 
to the Merrow, and like any loving couple, they 
returned to Gollerus well pleased with each 
other. Every thing prospered with Dick—he 
was at the sunny side of the world; the Merrow 
made the best of wives, and they lived together 
in the greatest contentment. 7 

It was wonderful to sce, considering where she 
had been brought up, how she would busy her- 
self about the house, and how well she nursed 
the children; for, at the end of three years, there 
were as many young Fitzgeralds—two boys and 
a girl. 

In short Dick was a happy man, and so he 
might have continued to the end of his days, if 
he had only the sense to take proper care of 
what he had got; many another man, however, 
beside Dick, has not had wit enough to do that. 

One day when Dick was obliged to go to 
Tralee, he left the wife, minding the children at 
home after him, and thinking she had plenty to 
do without disturbing his fishing tackle. 

Dick was no sooner gone than Mrs. Fitzgerald 
set about cleaning up the house, and chancing to 
pull down a fishing net, what should she find be~ 
hind it, in a hole in the wall, but her own cohu- 
leen driuth. 

She took it out and looked at it, and then she 
thought of her father the king, and her mother 
the queen, and her brothers and sisters, and she 
felt a longing to go back to them. 

She sat down on a little stool and thought over 
the happy days she had spent under the sea, then 
she looked at her children, and thought on the 
love and affection of poor Dick, and how it would 
break his heart to lose her. ‘‘ But,’’ says she, 
**he won’t lose me entirely, for I’ll come back 
to him again, and who can blame me for going 
to see my father and my mother after being so 
long away from them ?”’ 

She got up and went towards the door, but 
came back again to look once more at the child 
that was sleeping in the cradle. She kissed it 
gently, and as she kissed it, a tear trembled for 
an instant in her eye, and then fell on its rosy 
cheek. She wiped away the tear, and turning to 
the eldest little girl, told her to take good care of 
her brothers, and to be a good child herself, un- 
til she came back. The Merrow then went down 
to the strand. The sea was lying calm and 
smooth, just heaving and glittering in the sun, 
and she thought she heard a faint sweet singing, 
inviting her to come down. All her old ideas 
and feelings came flooding over her mind; Dick 
and her children were at the instant forgotten, 
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and placing the cohuleen driuth on her head, 
she plunged in. 

Dick came home in the evening, and missing 
his wife, he asked Kathelin, his little girl, what 
bad become of her mother, but she could not tell 
him. He then inquired of the neighbours, and 
he learned that she was seen going towards the 
strand with a strange looking thing like a cocked 
hat in her hand. He returned to his cabin to 
search for the cohuleen driuth. It was gone; 
and the truth now flashed upon him. 


Year after year did Dick Fitzgerald wait ex- 
pecting the return of his wife, but he never saw 
her more. Dick never married again, always 
thinking that the Merrow would sooner or later 
return to him; and nothing could ever persuade 
him but that her father the king kept her below 
by main force; ‘‘ For,’’ said Dick, ‘‘ she surely 
would not of herself give up her husband and her 
children.”’ 


While she was with him, she was so good a 
wife in every respect, that to this day she is 
spoken of in the tradition of the country as the 
pattern for one, under the name of THe Lapy 
or GOLLERUS. 


AUSTRIAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


The following is the course of studies pursuc? 
in the education of youth throughout the Aus- 
trian Empire: There are, besides the university, 
three Lyceums, or colleges, and twenty-five Gym- 
masiums, or Latin schools, in Bohemia. The 
university has, besides, a rector magnificus, 
whose office, however, is a mere title, and who 
is chosen annually, with four directors, two of 
whom, the directors of philosophy and of divinity, 
are clergymen. The directors of the Gymnasi- 
ums and of the Lyceums, is also a priest. They 
are under the control of a counseller of the 
Government, to whom they make their reports. 
The elementary schools are equally under the 
supreme direction of a clergyman, who is, in the 
same manner, answerable to the Goyernment. 
Private teaching is not allowed. The youth, 
atter having run through the elementary schools, 
passes into the Latin schools, or Gymnasiums; in 
which he is instructed, for the ensuing four 
years, in the Latin language and in religion; the 
two following he reads extracts from Latin au- 
thors, and the elements of thé Greek language; 
two hours in the week are allotted to religion, 
mathematics, geography, and history. Each Gym- 
nasium has one prefect, six professors, and a 
teacher of religion. In six years the youth has 
completed his gymnastic studies, and is advanced 
to the university. There he hears, for the first 
year, extracts of philosophy, religion, history, 
mathematics,the elements of the Greek language; 
again in the second year, the same, with the ex- 
ception of mathematics, for which physic and as- 
tronomy are substituted. In the third year, he 
reads the history of the German Empire, and es- 
thetics, The students are not allowed to choose 
‘or themselves; the professors or lecturers are all 


obliged to pursue the same course. These threc 
years being passed, the youth chooses either 
law, divinity, or medicine. Inthe former two 
courses, he continues his studies four, in the lat 
ter, five years. The whole course of studies 
takes thus thirteen, and in medicine, fourteen 
years. The school-books for all these difierent 
classes, except medicine, are compiled in Vienna, 
under the superintendance of the Aulic com- 
mission of studies. They are subject to such 
alterations as a new created counsellor of the 
court thinks fit to suggest, according to his own 
or his Emperor’s notions. These school-books 
are the most barren and stupid extracts which 
ever left the printing press. The professors are 
bound, under penalty of losing their places, to 
adhere literally to these skeletons. At Easter. 
and towards the close of August, the youth 1s 
cxamined: if his answers prove satisfactory, he 
is admitted at the beginning of the next year 
into a higher class; if otherwise, he is detained 
till he knows by heart his lesson, and then ad- 
vanced. A young man who has gone through 
the academical course of these studies, knows a 
little of every thing, but on the whole, nothing. 
He has regularly forgotten, in the succeeding 
course, what he had learned by heart in the 
preceding. <A free exercise of the mental pow- 
ers, aliterarv rango, is absolutely impossible ; nay, 
“cainst the instructions of tuc fessors. die 
youth, during the time of his studies, is watched 
with the closest attention. His professors are, 
ex-officio, spies. Six timesinthe year he has to 
confess himself to his teachers of religion! His 
predilections, inclinations, his good and bad 
qualities, every movement is observed and re- 
gistered in their catalogues; one of which js sent 
to Vienna, the other to the Government, the 
third deposited in the school archives. This ob- 
servation increases as the youth advances into 
the higher classes, and a strict vigilance is paid tc 
his reading; trials are made with classic authors, 
his opinion is elicited about characters such as 
Brutus, Cato, and the account thereof faithfully 
inserted. If the youth applies to law, the scru- 
tiny becomes still more rigorous, and his prin- 
ciples about the natural rights of man and of 
Government are extorted, under a thousand 
shapes and pretences. The youth, having finish. 
ed his academical course, whether he be a law- 
yeror a divine, is entirely in the hands of the 
Government. His past life and conduct serve 
his superiors as a guide. Has he given the least 
cause of suspicion, shown the least penchant to- 
wards liberal ideas? then he may be sure that 
the higher his talents, the less his capacity to 
serve his Emperor, or to obtain a license as an 
attorney. Should he apply to the Government 
for a non-commisé@oned office, his immediate 
superiors become again his watchmen. An un- 
guarded word is sufficient, not only to preclude 
his advancement, but to deprive him even of his 
station. He cannot expect indulgence or for- 
bearance on the part of his superiors; it would 
be looked upon as a connivance, and, if repeat- 
ed, deprive them of their places. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


The or aly. anecdote, says the Albany Argus, rela- 

ted to us by a friend, is of recent occurrence, and too 
characteristic to be lost. 

Mr. M. of this state, was proceeding to Old Haddam, 
ou the banks of the Connecticut, with a drove of horses. 
He was near the end of his journey, the roads forked, 
he was at a loss which was the right road to pursue, and 
his drove of horses were pushing on, some on one fork 
and some on the other. fn this dilemma, and with no 
time to lose, he espied a young man chopping wood, at 
the door of a house which stood at the very angle of the 
roads. Spurring his horse therefore, Mr. M. who was 
naturally impatient and fiery in his temper, rode up to 
the Yankee with breathless haste, and-the following dia- 
Jogue ensued: 


I. “Which of these is the right road to Old Had- 
dam ?” 


Y¥. “Why? are you acquainted in Old Haddam ?” 
M. “D n! don’t yousee that my horses are all 
going astray? Why in h—Il don’t you answer my ques- 
tion, and tell me the road to Old Haddam?” 
Y. ‘*Why Mister, how you do swear! I never heard 


any body swear so, in all my born days.” 


could. 


GRAVITATION. 

It isnot alittle extraordinary how many of our 
most important discoveries owe their existence to 
chance. Every body knows the anecdote about Sir 
Isaac Newton and the apple; Dr. Jenner and the 
milk maid; John Bunyan and drunken Perkin, &c. 
&c. But every body does not know the anecdote of 
Sir Peter Pontop, who found the bottom of a coal 
mine by chance. I proceed therefore, to relate it. 
Sir Peter had been quarrelling with one of his work- 
men, the day previous to the catastrophe lam how 
narrating relative to wages. ‘There aretwo moves of 
descending into coal pits. The usual way is to be 
wound downin a machine; but they to whom the exit 
and entrance are matters of custom, content them- 
selves in descending by grasping a rope which com- 
munieates to a counteracting pulley. 7 he weight of 
the individual thus carries him downward without dis- 
location. Sir Peter onthe day in question, adopted 
the latter expedient, as usual,in utter darkness. 
Judge of his horror, when on reaching the extremity 
of his journey, he found that his feet failed to touch 
the ground. He instantly thought that the workman 
with whom he had quarrelled, had in revenge cut 
short the rope. He screamed and bawled till he was 
hoarse, but all the operatives had adjourned to their 
dinner. At length his strength failed him; he let go 
his hold, expecting to be dashed to atoms in the un- 
fathomable abyss, and found that he had been for a 
full half hour screaming about three inches from the 
ground -—Here was a chance discovery which nettled 


Sir Peter sorely ; insomuch that he actually felt half, 


angry with himself for not havitg been precipitated 
some hundred feet, according to his reasonable ex- 
pectation—.Vew so. Mug. 
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REASONS FOR EMIGRATING. 

A Scottish gentleman in the warmth of national ve- 
neration, was praising Seotland for the cheapness of 
provisions ; a salmon might be bought for saxpence, and 
a dozen mackerel for twapence—* And pray, sir,” 
said one of the listeners, how came y ou to leave so cheap 
acountry?”” “In gude troth, mon,” replied the Scotch- 


man, ‘‘although fish is plentiful enough, the saxpence 
and twapence are unco scarce.” 


TEMPER, 

The great Duke of Marlborough was as remarkable 
for good temper as for good conduct and bravery. Be- 
ing One day overtaken with a shcwer, as he was rid- 
ing, he called to his servant for his great coat, whieh 
the man not immediately bringing, nor giving any-an- 
swer, he repeated his order, upon which the fellow 
muttered, “I suppose you'll stay till I have unbuckled 
it??? The Duke instead of being angry, said coolly to 
a gentleman who was with him, * Now,{! would not 
be of that fellow’s temper for all the world.” 


LORD CAMDEN IN THE STOCKS. 
Lord Camden once presided at a trial, in 
which a charge was brought against a magis- 
trate for false imprisonment, and ‘for setting the 
plaintiff in the stocks, The counsel for the 


were you ever In the stocks?’ 
my lord! no, never.’? “Then I was,’’ said his 
lordship, ‘and I assure you, brother, it is no 
such trifle as you represent.’’ His lordship’s 
knowledge of the stocks, arose from the folluw- 
ing circumstance. When he was on a visit to 
lord Dacre, his brother-in-law, at Alveley in 
Essex, he walked out one day with a gentleman 
remarkable for his absence of mind. When they 
had reached a hill, at some distance from the 
house, his lordship sat down on the parish stocks, 
which stood by the road side; and after some 
time, asked his companion to open them, as he 
wished to know what the punishment was; this 
being done, the absent gentleman took a book 
from his pocket, and sauntered about, until he 
forgot both the judge and his situation, and re- 
turned to lord Dacre’s house. When the judge 
was tired of the experiment he had so rashily 
made, he found himself unable to open the 
stocks; and asked a countryman who passed by, 
to assist him. ‘*‘ No, no, old gentleman,’’ re- 
plied Hodge, ‘** you was not set there for no- 
thing.’’ Lord C. protested his innocence, but 
in vain; the countryman walked on, and left his 
lordship to meditate for some time longer, on 
his foolish situation, until some of lord D,’s 
servants, chancing to pass that way, released 
him. 


HEAD versus NAPKINS. 

When Diego de Torres, the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, in.1547, first dined with the emperor of 
Morocco at his court, he was amused by the cus- 
toms of the table; neither knives, forks nor spoons 
were provided: but each person helped himself 
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with his fingers, and cleaned his hands with his 
tengue, excepting the emperor, who wiped the 
hand he took his meat up with on the head of a 
black boy, ten years old, who stood by his side. 
The ambassador smiled, and the emperor ob- 
serving it, asked what Christian kings wiped their 
hands with at meals, and what such things were 
worth. ‘‘Fine napkins,’’ replied the ambassador; 
‘‘a clean one at every meal, worth a crown a 
piece, or more.’’ ** Don’t you think this napkin 
much better,’’ said the emperor, wiping his hand 
again on the black boy’s head, ‘‘which is worth 


70 or 80 crowns.’’ 


HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 

The following instance of honesty may be 
properly read and recommended to the children in 
the Sunday Schools:—A nobleman lately tra- 
velling in Scotland, was asked for alms in the 
high street of Edinburgh, by a little ragged boy; 
he said he had no change, upon which the boy 
offered to procure it.—His lordship, in order to 
wet rid of his importunity, gave him a piece of 
silver, which the boy conceiving was to be 
changed, ran off forthe purpose. On his return, 
not finding his benefactor, who he expected 
would have waited, he watched for several days 
in the place where he had received the money, 
pursuing his occupation. At length, the noble- 
man :happening again to pass that way, he ac- 
eosted him, and put the change he had procured 
into his hand, counting it with great exactness. 
His lordship was so pleased with the boy’s hon- 
esty, that he has placed him at school, and 
means to provide for him. : 


A lady in the country wishing to procure an 
ever-pointed pencil, requested a young farmer 
who was going to Boston, to buy her one. Fear- 
ing he might make a mistake she described it as 
a pencil that would always last without cutting. 
Just as Jonathan had accomplished his business 
and was about leaving the city, he recollected 
his commission and stepping into a bookseller’s 
store told him he wanted to get a kind of pencil 
for a lady, but he had forgotten the name of it. 
Several common ones were shown him, but 
these he guessed would not do. After a mo- 
ment’s suspense, he suddenly snapped his fingers 
with “* Zounds! I’ve got it—Mister, I want a sil- 
ver pointed tarnal pencil that will last for ever!’ 


A fashionable belle walking out to make some 
new year calls, happened to recollect that she 
wished to add some trifles to her dressing case, 
and stepped into a store to procure them. After 
making her purchase, she slipped the articles 
into her indispensable, and proceeded to make 
her visits. Having exhausted all her cards, she 
returned home, but on searching for the articles 
she had purchased, what was her horror at dis- 
covering that she had left a very nice ivory comb 
in the room of a card with some of her friends! 
——This was probably received as a new year’s 
gift, though rather an uncor@non one. 


A 


_ SIR WALTER’S PARRITCH PAN. 

In the Museum at Abbotsford, there isa smal! 
Roman patera, or goblet, in showing which Sir 
Walter Scott tells the following story:—‘‘I pur- 
chased this (says he at, a nobleman’s roup, near 
by, at the enormous sum of twenty-five guineas. 
I would have got it for twenty pence, if an Anti- 
quary, who knew its value, had not been there, 
and opposed me. However, I was almost con- 
soled for the bitter price it cost, by the amuse- 
ment I derived from an old woman, who hac 
evidently come from a distance to purchase some 
trifling culinary articles, and who had no taste 
for the antique. At every successive guinea 
which we bade for the patera, this good old 
lady’s mouth grew wider and wider, with unso- 
phisticated astonishment, until at last 1 heard 
her mutter to herself, in a tone which I shal! 
never forget, ‘‘Five-an’-twenty guineas! Jf the 
Parritch Pan gangs at that, what will th 
kail pan gang for!’ 


A PARSON AND A POOR LABOURER. 

While a parson was standing at his door, 
smoking his pipe, ina country village, he was 
accosted by a poor labouring man. The parson 
told him he made it a rule not to encourage idle 
ness; but if the man would get into his garden 
and root up the weeds, he would pay him for it. 
‘‘That’s all I wish,’’ said the poor fellow.— 
“Well, then, come along with me, and I’li show 
you what’s to be done.’? When they were in 
the Rev. Gentleman agreed to give the man a 
shilling for his trouble: however, after the joi 
was done, he thought that sixpence had beer 
enough for the time the labourer had been em- 
ployed. The poor man being half starved, anc 
wishing to get himself some bread, finding the 
other would give him no more, agreed to take 
the sixpence, on condition the Rev. Gentleman 
would teach him the Lord’s prayer, which he 
consented to do, beginning “Our Father— 
“ What,’’ said the labourer, ‘‘both our Fathers?’’’ 
** Yes, yes; come, say after me’’—‘‘ Our Fa- 
ther’’—when he again asked, “ What! your Fa- 
ther and mine too?’’ ‘* To be sure,’’ rephed the 
parson. ‘* Well then,’’ said the labourer, * you 
must be a confounded rogue to cheat your bre- 
ther of a sixpence. 


THE LOST WIG. 

While Lord Coalstoun lived inthe Advecate’s 
Close, Edinburgh, a strange accident befel him 
It was at that time the custom for advocates to 
dress themselves in gowns and wigs at their own 
houses, and walk to the Parliament House.— 
They usually breakfasted early, and when dress- 
ed were in the habit of leaning over their par- 
lour windows for a few minutes, before St. Gileg” 
bell started the sounding peal ofa quarter to 
nine, enjoying the agreeable morning air. It so 
happened that one morning, while Lord Coai- 
stoun was preparing to enjoy his matutinal treat, 
two girls, who lived in the second floor above, 
were amusing themselves with a kitten, whieh 


they had swung over the window by a cord tied 
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round its middle, and hoisted for some time up | 
and down, till the creature was getting rather 

desperate by its exertions. In this crisis his lord- 

ship had just popped his head out of the window 

directly below, little suspecting, good easy man, 

what danger impended, like the sword of Dio- 

nysius, over his head, when down came the ex- 
asperated animal at full career, directly over his 

enatorial wig! No sooner did the girls per- 
ceive what sort of a landing place their kitten 
had found, than in terror or surprise they began 
to draw it up; but this measure was now too late, 
for along with the animal up also came the 
judge’s wig, fixed full in its determined talons. 

His lordship’s surprise, on finding his wig lifted 
off his head, was ten thousand times redoubled, 
when on looking up he perceived it dangling its 
way upwards, without any means visible to him 
by which its motion might be accounted for.— 
The astonishment, the dread, the almost awe of 
the senator below—the half mirth, half terror 
of the girls above—together with the fierce and 
retentive energy of ae between, altogether 
formed a scene to which language cannot do 
justice, but in which George Cruikshank might, 
perhaps, embody considerable eflect. 


> 


- 


ANECDOTE OF MR. WESLEY 


During the voyage of Mr. Wesley to America, 
he hearing an unusual noise in the cabin of Gen- 
eral Oglethorp (the Governor of Georgia, with 
whom he sailed,) stepped in to inquire the cause 
of it, on which the General immediately address- 
ed him; ‘* Mr. Wesley, you must excuse me, I 
have met with a provocation too great for me 
to bear. You know the only wine I drink is Cy- 
prus wine, as it agrees with me the best of any. 
I therefore provided myself with several dozens 
of it, and this villain, Grimaldi, (his foreign ser- 
vant, who was present, and almost dead with 
fear,) has drunk up the whole of it. But I will 
be revenged on him. I have ordered him to be 
tied hand and foot, and to be carried to the man 
of war that sails with us. The rascal should 
have taken care how he used me, for I never 
forgive.’’ ‘*ThenI hope, sir,’’ said John Wesley, 
looking calmly at him, ‘‘ you never sin.’? The 
general was quite confounded at the reproof, 
and*putting his hand into his pocket, took out a 
bunch of keys, which he threw at Grimaldi, 
saying, ‘‘ There, villain, take my keys, and be- 
have better for the future.” 


VALUE OF A VOICE. 


A leading actor at the opera having fallen 
sick, the first night of the representation of 
a new play, an inferior one was chosen to 
eupply his place. He sang, and was hissed; but, 
without being disconcerted, he looked steadfast- 
ly at the pit and said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I don’t 
understand this: Do you think that for 600 livres 
per annum, which I receive, I can afford to give 
you a 2000 crowns voice??? The public were 
so pleased with the sally, that the actor was 
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MONTESQUIEU AND THE POPE. 

The pope was so delighted with Montes- 
quieu, that, in order to give him the highest 
mark of his satisfaction, he dispensed him 
from fasting in Lent, and permitted him to 
eat meat if he chose all the year round. A 
brief was prepared in the apostolic chancery 
to this effect, and Montesquieu was called 
upon to pay a considerable sum for thie iees, 
which he declined, saying, “ His Holiness’ 
word is quite sufficient for me; and my assert- 
ing that he has given it will periectly satisty 
the cure of my parish, so that I have no oc. 
casion for any parchment documents.” 


FAMILY PRIDE. 

As an instance of family pride, as well founded 
perhaps as any other, it may be mentioned, that 
in parts of Turkey and Persia, there are caravan 
conductors, who, from father to son, for many 
generations, have been connected with the trade 
in drugs, and who would consider themselves 
disgraced, were they to submit to conduct a cara- 
_ consisting of any other species of merchan- 

ize. 


The following Epitaph is cepted from «a stonc 
in Corsley church yard, England 


Onee ruddy and plump, 
Thapgh now a cold lump, 
Beneath this old stamp, 
Lies honest Joe Clamp, 
Who Wished to his neighbours no evil; 
Altho’ by Death’s tinmp, 
He’s laid on his rump, 
Yet up he shall jamp, 
When he hears the last trump, 
And triumph o’er Death and the devil. 


CHARADE. 


Without my first, great Milton’s seraph tongue, 
Pope’s muse harmonious, Waller's song, 
Had ne’er awaked the applauses of the world, 
But to oblivion’s darksome gulf been hurl’d ; 

Tis mostly clad in white, replete with oil ; 

An animal resigns the beauteous spoil ; 

It ever proves the lover’s constant friend ; 

Can waft a sigh from India to Landsend : 

By this friends sympathise, in grief allied, 
Though mountains intervene and seas divide. 


Hid in the secret bowels of the earth, 

A mineral substance to my next gives birth - 
When wrought by art, refin’d by artists’ care, 
It gluts our appetite with daily fare ; 

Olt it appears upon a snow-white plain 

In adverse ranks, and threat’ning mortal bane 
To smoking mountains, ranged in order due, 
And mangled heaps the field of action strew. 


My whole’s a counterpart of this, my secon, 

In form more polished and more beauteous reckoned : 
Less wont to revel in atrocious deeds, 

Nor on such sanguinary banquets feeds ; 

But elegance and grace adorn its frame, 

Pearl, silver, horn and shell are each its claim :; 


allowed to proceed with great applause. 


Its plastic powers, it oftentimes employs 
In fashioning my first for tutored boys. BYRON. 
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ZEOLIAN HARP. 

‘*The olian harp is a long box or case of 
light wood, with harp or violin strings extended 
on its face. These are generally tuned in perfect 
unison with each other, or to the same pitch, as 
it is expressed; but when the harp is suspended 
among trees, or in any situation where the fluc- 
tuating breeze may reach it, each string, accord- 
ing to the manner in which it receives the 
blast, sounds either entire or breaks into some 
of thesimple divisions just deseribed—[referring 
toa preceding part]—the result of this is the 
production ofthe most pleasing combination and 
succession ofsounds that faney has ever listened 
to or perhaps conceived. After a pause, this 
fairy harp is often heard beginning with a low 
and solemn note, like the bass of distant music 
in the sky;the sound then swells as if approach- 
ing, and other tones break forth, mingling with 
the first and with each other. 

Inthe combined and varying strain sometimes 
one sweet note predominates and sometimes 
another, as if single musicians alternately led 
the band; and the concert often seems to ap- 
proach and again to recede, until with the une- 
qual breeze it dies away, and ail is again at rest. 
it isno wonder that the ancients, who under- 
stood not the nature of air, nor consequently 
even of simple sound, should have deemed the 
music of the Aolian harp supernatural; and in 
their warm and thaste imaginations should have 
supposed that it was the strain of invisible beings 
from above, descended in the stillness of evening 
ornight, to commune with men in the heavenly 
language of soul, intelligible to both. But even 
now that we understand it well, there are few 
persons so insensible to what is delicate and 
beautiful in nature as to listen to this wild music 
without emotion; while to the informed ear it is 
saditionally delightful from the fine illustration 
which it affords of those simple laws of sound 
which human ingenuity at last has traced.”’ 


FASHION. 


What an inconsistent creature is fashion. She 
was born in April, and has ever since exhibited 
the spirit of her natal month. Ever changing, 
ever capricious, she crops the hair one day and 
iengthens it the next. To-day she is all waist, 
and to-morrow she has no waist at all. Is it 
not high time for her to permit the gentlemen to 
disenthral their necks from cravats and starched 
collars? A cravat is the most uncomfortable, of 
all things; it restricts respiration, heats the head, 
and produces apoplexy. Nor does it add any 
«harm to the appearance, while it sends comfort 
mto exile. It hides from the eye the beautitul 
anion of the head with the neck, brings on a 
premature double chin, and gives an air of clum- 
siness to every motion of the head. Nor is a_ 
starched collar any better. One might as well 
have a butcher’s knife under his ears; its sharp 


corners stick in iis cheeks every time he laughs, 


| 


and it encloses within its circle the dust and 
sand which our corporation has kindly provided 
for the comfort of pedestrians. We pray that 


her highness will take these matters into 
consideration. 


ROYAL GLASS MANUFACTURE AT PARIS. 


“©The art of manufacturing mirrors was intro- 
duced into*France in the year 1634. The under- 
taking was at first merely considered as a finan- 
cial speculation, till Colbert established it, and 
erected the spacious premises which it at pre- 
sent occupies in the Faubourg Saint Antoine. 
The glass is chiefly cast at St. Gobin, in Pi- 
cardy, and brought to Paris to be finished. 
Each plate at first has the appearance ofa sheet 
of ice. It is laid upon a bed of wet sand, and 
made fast to it by a sort of putty, then sprinkled 
with water, and a very fine powder of red pum- 
ice stone; after this it is rabbed smooth by the 
means of a large and very thick flat piece of 
glass fixed at the bottom of a great weight, which 
is moved by a wheel, and kept in constant mo- 
tion, till the plate underneath is become per- 
fectly smooth; then it is polished on both sides, 
which is done by rubbing it with a piece of 
woollen carpet, with a little fine powder of an- 
other sort of stone, somewhat like the pumice, 
but much softer. The plate of glass is then again 
fixed, and rubbed gently with this till it becomes 
quite bright and transparent. The plates that 
are for looking-glasses are then taken to an- 
other manufacture to be silvered, which is done 
thus. <A very thin sheet of lead, the same size 
as the glass plate, is laid on a very smooth 
surface; a small quantity of quicksilver is poured 
on it, which soon spreads all over the lead, and 
is brushed off after it has lain about a minute. 
Then a much greater quantity is poured on, and 
the plate of glass is gently pushed over it, so 
close, that it drives the quicksilver sufficiently 
off to leave the plate of glass a clear mirror. It 
remains in the same spot for four and twenty 
hours, in which time it becomes hard enough to- 
be removed, and is then set against a wall in a. 
cool stove for about a fortnight. It is now con- 
sidered as finished and may be framed. 

*“ Formerly the plate glass of Venice was the 
largest; but itis now rivalled by this manufacture 
in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine at Paris. When 
the manufactory was confined to blown glass, 
the greatest size was far inferior to the present. 
Since the method of casting the plates has been 
invented, they are now produced ten feet in 
length, and six feet and a half in width, and are 
cach valued at least at £300.”’ 


Caivin’s (the reformer) mode of expression 
was rather coarse. Luther had, in some of his 
writings, called him a declaimer; and Calvin, to 
justify himself from such a title, breaks out— 
‘** Your whole school is nothing but a stinking 
stye of pigs. Dog! do you understand me? Do 
you understand me, madman! Do you under- 


| stand me, you great beast?” 
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Hotanic name> IPOMEA QUAMOCLIT. 
English name @ Scarlet Feather-Vine. 
French | Quamocit ecarlate. 


The Feather-Vine, which is also called sometimes 
‘‘yprus Vine or Venus’ Vine, belong to an extensive 
and beautiful genus of plants, the /pomea, which in- 
cludes one hundred or more species (all more or less 
ornamental) of vines or creeping plants. Among 
these, the Quamoelit is conspicuous by its delicate fo- 
liage, similar to a feather, and bright scarlet blossoms, 
which are, however, sceutless. It is a great favourite 
in gardens, forming an annual vine, reaching from 
tive to twelve feet high. 


Quamoclit is the ancient Mexican name of this vine. 
It grows wild in Mexico, Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, 
and Florida. It was cultivated by the Mexicans, and 
has been introduced long ago in the gardens of Eu- 
rope and elsewhere. ‘The blossoms succeed each 
ether tor several months, or trom July to October; 
they are not very large; but are beauuful, resembling 
a dazzling scarlet star. 


ipomea belongs to the natural tribe of Convolvuli- 
des, and to Pentandria of Linnaeus. 


The stem of this vine is slender, twining around 
any support; the leaves are alternate, pinnate or fea- 
thered, being cut into many deep, linear segments. 
The flowers are axillary, solitary, on long peduncles; 
they have a long tube and a star-like limbus. There 
xre five unequal stamina in the tube, and a pistil. 
The fruit is a capsule, with three cells and a few an- 
gular seeds. 


Ic is the Emblem of Fuirtrine Loves, as light asa 
fuather. 
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Botanic name ) SCUTELLARIA LATERIFLORA. 
English name Common Sculleap. 
French name ) Toque laterifiore. 


There are several kinds of Sculleap in the United 
States: this kind is the most common, and found. 
trom New England to Louisiana, in meadows and 
near brooks. It is an annual plant, blossoming in sum- 
mer, and producing a profusion of small, delicate blue 
flowers, growing in lateral rows, whence the specific 
name. ‘The generic alludes to the shape of the calyx, 
whieh is strikingly peculiar in the whole genus, having 
an appendage giving it the form of a scuil-cap, or rather 
a small helmet. 

Some other American species have larger and hand-. 
somer flowers; but this has been much celebrated as 
a remedy for the bite of a mad dog, or hydrophobia, 
particularly in New York; while several physicians 
deny that it has any medical properties, as none are 
evinced by the smell or taste. But the Scutellaric 
galericulata is somewhat bitterish, and considered as 
u subtonic and abstergent; it is so much like this 
plant, that both may have consimilar properties. This, 
however, is said to act specifically on the nervous 
system, in an unknown manner, and to have cure: 
not only hydrephobia, but convulsions, lock-jaw, and 
St. Vitus’ dance. It ought aot, however, to be de- 
pended upon, if more active remedies are at hand. 

The root is fibrous; the stem one or two feet high, 
square, with opposite leaves, petiolate, ovate, and ser- 
rate. Ihe raeemes are lateral, opposite, axillary, 
with many geminate flowers, all on one side, while 
small, oval, geminate bracteoles are lateral on the 
other side. The calyx is bilabiate, with a helmet-like 
cap on the back. The corolla is blue bilabiate, with 
four didynamous stamina and a pistil, sncceeded by 4. 
naked seeds. Whence it belongs to the great Labiate 
family with sage and mint, and to Didynamia of Linneus 

It is the Emblera of Mapyesa. 
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Breathes there a being of this boundless earth, 
Whose heart owns not the full dominion 
Of that “queen of souls,” enchanting poesy ? 


TO BURNS. 


Eternal thy harvest, thou Bard of the soul! 
{ramortul the blossoms that bloom on thy bay! 

The heart is the seat of thy witching control; 

And while sympathies vibrate to gladness or dule, 
The feelings will bend to thy sway. 


When the heart’s vows are breathed to a listening ear 
And recorded by love on the willing cheek’s blush; 

Or when sighs sadly summon the love cistill’d tear; 

Thy spirit is twined with each heart-flutter there, 
Thro’ thy lyrics their flooded loves gush. 


When the champions of freedom go forth to the fight 
And thy soul-stirring “ Scots wha fae” s.ses on 
high, 


Bagh 


Heart owns Ks fire, te foe feels its might, 


As spurr’d by thy spirit, and marshall’d by right, 
They rush on ‘to do or to die.” 


While the pulses of friendship enliven the breast, 
A throb shall be found for the Bard of “Lang syne;”’ 
It * Adieu”? must be sigh’d, in thy verse it is drest; 
Or, return’d, to the love-swollen bosom, when prest, 
Each burst of the heart, there, is thine. 


Let sublimity’s poet soar proudly and far, 
Still thro’ lofty obscurity roam; 
Thy flight is uncrring, while passion ’s thy ear, 
While faney ’s thy feeling, while nature ’s thy star, 
Aud the warm human heart is thy home. 


When melody’s rays, which now beam on the soul, 
Droop joyiess, and wither’d, and drop to decay; 
Then, will death dim the heart’s lore thy hand did 

unrol, 
And the feelings will fall from thy vivid control, 
As time, hoary time, faints away. ARION, 
ERIN. 

Oh, Erin! thy bright days are past, when thro’ danger 
Thy kings led the way in the march of the brave; 
When thy chiefs, in their might, met the dark crested 

stranger, 
Who came in his galley of pride o’er the wave, 
When thy sons for their home and their kindred con- 
tended, 
And each !ov’d the land which his valour defended, 
They shone—but the tales of their triumph are ended, 
And, ‘*Erin,” thy children are rank’d with the 
slave. 


The bards of the land have long dwelt on the glory 
Deriv’d from thy heroes and sages of vore; 
Thou art sunk, ** Lovely Isle,” but methinks still the 
story 
Of worth, or of wisdom, should cling to thy shore. 
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| Oh, true! but “for others’’ thy light is still glowing; 
On strangers thy virtues fresh wreaths are bestowing; 

For tyrants the fruits of thy genius are growing— 
They bloom-—but they add to thy glory no more. 


We have gaz’d on thy hills, in their greatness as 
cending, 
And turn’d where thy glens and thy lakes spread 
in pride; 
We have took’d on thy vales, in their beauty ex- 
tending, 
And wonder’d if wretchedness “there”? could 
abide. 
We dreamt not of chains which the tyrant imposes; 
We thought not of wrongs which ‘the lost one” dis- 
closes; 
Nor deem ’d that in spots where enchantment reposes, 
Disease, and dull famine, and grief eould abide. 


LINES. 


Mark that young and beauteous form, 
Sweet as the buddeng flow’r; 

O'er it affliction’s with’ring storm 
In vain exerts its pow’r, 


See that heav’n-expanded brow 
Unwrinkled yet by care; 

*Tis like the pure untrodden snow, 
As spotless and as fair. 


Behold that eye of sparkling jet, 
With peerless oright; 

"Puc falling tear of deep regret 
Has not yet dimm’d its light. 


But all those charms, alas! how vain 
*Gainst Heaven’s stern decrees! 

That form, ere long, is rack’d by pain, 
And doom ’d to fell disease. 


That brow ’s o’erspread by clammy sweats—— 
That eye is sunk in gloom—— 

Her feeble pulse but slowly beats, 
While Death prepares the tomb. R. 


THOUGHTS ON DEATH. 


How frail this life ; searce e’er the cherish’d bud 
Of youth hath blossom’d into manhood’s fires, 

W hen death, relentless, with unsparing hand 
Nips the fond hope, it withers and expires. 


One moment born, and ere another’s past, 
From this precarious, transient life we go, 
Born but to die, yet dying but to live 

In endless pleasures or in endless woe. 


O death! destrover of our fondest hopes— 
Thou cause of joy and yet of misery, 

Who can avert thy ever threat’ning stroke, 
Or who thy presence, ever dreaded, flee? 


In vain the rich man boasts his plenteous store ; 
In vain he trusts him in his wealth to save-— 
Can sordil treasures bribe thee from his door, 
Or gold preserve him from the yawning grave ? 


In vain, presuming on exalted rank, 

The mighty hope that death they ne’er shall see— 
The man of noble and ignoble birth, 

All, ail are equal, in the sight of thee, 


The starving beggar and the feasting king, 

All meet at last within the silent tomb, 

The good, the bad, the wealthy and the poor, 
Await alike the self-obtained doom. SENEX. 
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STANZAS. 


Why rove so oft from clime to clime 
In search of pleasures driven? 

Fate has pronounced throughout all time 
This wor/d is not a Heaven ! 
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Why toil for honor, wealth or fame, 
Our hearts to dross so given ? 

These, as they pass, one truth proclaim, 
This world is not a Heaven ! 


Why do we part with Friendship rare, 
For those less kindly thriven ? 

They mock our hopes, and then declare 
This world is not a Heaven! 


Why do we stili blind Fortune sue, 
Our scheme so often riven ? 

She Inres to cheat, then proves how true 
This world is not a Heaven! 


Why seek such empty joys below, 
From early morn till even ? 

Those fleeting forms but only show 
This wor/d is not a Heaven ! 


There is a joy that ne’er deceives, 
The joy of sins forgiven, 

This, trom the doubts of Earth relieves, 
And points the truer Heaven. 


THE ATHENS MINSTREL. 


SONNET---SPRING. 

Delightful Spring! again we hail thy dawn; 
Before thee flies keen cheerless winter’s gloom, 
And ev’ry object round arrayed in bloom, 
Bears apt resemblance to life’s gladsome morn. 


At thy approach the fields and meadow’s joy, 
Whils’t neath fresh breezes and reviving dews 
The flowers, cloth’d with bright and varied hues, 
Present new beauties to th’ enchanted eye. 


Asin the spring, so in our youthful prime, 

The mental seeds which carefully we nourish, 
In full maturity will one day flourish, 

And e’en outlive the storms of wintry time. 

They are a course from which will ever flow 
‘The purest pleasures man on earth can know. R. 


FAREWELL TO ERIN. 


Farewell lovely Island, thou pearl of the Ocean, 

1 wander an exile and stranger from thee, 

I leave thee, but still in my heart’s warm emotion. 
Vil think of sweet Erin, the “ gem of the sea.” 


Farewell ye lov’d scenes where I oft have delighted 

To wander alone at the close of the day, 

Nor esa that my happiness e’er should be blight- 
ed, 

By roving a stranger from thee far away. 


Farewell ye sweet streams of my dear native Island 

On whose lovely banks I’ve delighted toroam, ~* 

On yon clear glassy bosom I’ve seen from the high 
land, 

‘The shadows of pleasure, the shadows of home. 


farewell lovely Mary, we too must be parted, 
And ne’er see each other on Erin’s green shore, 
And I must now wander from thee broken hearted, 


Where the reign of oppression shall reach me no 
more. 
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For tyranny’s hand has compelled me to leave thee, 
And flee from the land of affliction and pain, 

Bot still 1’! remember, sweet Mary believe me, 
Though I should ne’er visit sweet Erin again. 


Yes, though a poor fugitive far trom my home, 
Where the dark clouds of sorrow hang o’er me, 
I'll think of thee, Mary, wherever | roam, 

And my heart shall ne’er cease to adore thee. 


Then farewell sweet Erin, thou pear! of the Ocean, 
I wander a stranger and exile from thee, 
Compell’ed by the rude iron hand of oppression, 
To a more genial climate that’s far o’er the sea. 
HENRICUS. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 
Dark ‘* son of a thousand years!” thy tread, 
Is toit’ring, faint and slow ; 
And the whiten’d locks of thy aged head 
Wave thin o’er thy shrivell’d brow. 
Where has the place of thy dwelling been ? 
Say, wand’rer, say, what hast thou seen ? 


“ My weary foot has wander’d o’er 
Where the young morn lifts his eye ; 
There the rich soil teems with the golden ore, 
There the pearl and diamond lie— 
Dark serpents hiss thro’ the verdant wood, 
And tigers prowl thro’ the groves for blood. 


“ T trod the climes of the happy west, 
When the red war-fires were streaming; 
And the tyrant fled her chainless breast, 
At the ciash of her sabres gleaming ! 
Brave are her sone—and her daughters fair, 
All proudly free as their mountain air. 


‘¢O’er the dusky north where icebergs gleam, 
And whirlwinds darkly lie ; | 

Where scarce a glance of the sun’s pale beam 
Breaks out o’er the stormy sky ; 

But strange, wild fires shed a spectral light 

O’er the gloomy vault thro’ the livelong night. 


“ And the dreamy south, where the glad sun’s rays 
Stream bright on the spicy bowers; ‘ 
And the breeze of night in fondness plays 
Mid the lime and the orange flowers. 
And hues on the cheeks of its maidens vie 
With the vermil tints of their evening sky. 


‘¢T’ve seen the crowns of empires proud, 
Deck the brows of the son of war; 

While haughty kings in vassalage bow d 
At the wheels of his blood-stain’d ear. 

Yet he pass’d in glory’s light away, 

Like mists of nightat the gush of day. 


“ Thave seen the young and mirthful meet 
liound the hearth—at the crowded ball— 
And heard the gush of their music sweet 
As it broke through the festive hall. 
There were light forms cast in beauty’s mould, 
Yet mine eye was sad—my heart was cold. 


‘‘Home! kindred! friends! long years have pass’d 
Since ye sunk to your tireless sleep; 

Now the sullen moans of the midnight blast 
O’er the dust of your dwellings sweep! 

Chill waves of death! ye have roll’d above 

All the objects of my earthly love! 


« Till yon sun ‘sleep in his morning cloud,’ 
And the cold, pale moon decay; 
Till earth, enwrapp’d in her sable shroud 
Like a vapour glide away; 
Yes, “till Time his sluggish space fulfil, 
I must pine, and waste, and wander still!” 
IGNATIUS. 
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BEAUTIES OF CLARA. 
There’s beauty in the bouadiess blush 
At early dawn of day ; 
There’s beauty in the golden gush 
Of Nature in decay ; 
There’s beauty in the blooming rose 
In Summer’s silver shower ; 
There’s beauty in the bud that blows, 
In the ambrosial bower: 
But morning’s ray 
At dawn of day, | 
And Nature’s golden gushes, 
Nor flowret’s fair, | 
Can e’er compare 
With Clara’s crimson blushes. | 


There’s brilliance in the sinking star, 
That gilds the lucid lake ; 
And in the fair reflection far, 
That seems a Heaven to make ; 
There’s brilliance in the drops of dew, 
That in the violet roll ; 
So like the light of love so true, 
In woman’s sacred soul: 
But starry light 
Is not so bright 
In the illusive sky.— 
Nor violet blue, 
Just dipt in dew, 
As Clara’s azure eye. 


‘There’s music in the lulling lute, 
At day’s declining hour ; 
T'here’s music in the mournful flute, 
That dies in distant bow’r ; 
‘There’s music in the minstrel’s song, 
That sings in yonder tree ; 
And in the breeze that bears along, 
The tender touching glee : 
But lulling lute, 
Nor mournful flute, 
Nor all the tuneful throng, 
Nor sighing breeze, 
Can ever please, 
Like Clara’s silver song. 


MILFORD BARD. | 
“ O! that I might cast off my burthen and be at peace.” 


Oh would that I were dead! . 
And emulation’s fiery lash, 
That scourges on to fame; 
And hope, which lights with dazziing flash 
Life’s joy, but hides its shame, 
Were with me laid! | 


Oh! would thatI were dead! 
And frigid dull despondency 
Congeal’d no more my soul, | 
Chill’d fancy’s warmest imagery, 
Nor darken’d it with dole— 
How drear, how dread! 


Oh! would that I were dead! 
For joy to me’s the hectic flush 
That summons life away; 
And fate but seems to stay the crush, 
Laugh at his victim’s play,— 
Then, reckless, tread. 


Oh! would that I were dead! 
For milder is the dark, stern grave, 
Than chill unkindness’ breath: 
Then sorrow’s blasts may idly rave, 
They cannot waken death, 

Nor reach my bed. 


ARION. 


RELIANCE ON GOD. 


If thou hast ever felt that all on earth 
Is transient and unstable ; that the hopes 
Whieh man reposes on his brother man, 

Are oft but broken reeds ; if thou hast seen, 
That life itself “is buta vapour” spring 

From time’s up-heavingjocean—decked, perhaps. 
With here and there arainbow, butfull soon 
To be dissolved and mingled with the vast 

And fathomless expanse that roll its waves 

On every side around thee :—if thy heart 

Has deeply felt all this, and thus has learned 
That earth has no security ; then go 

And place thy trustin God. The bliss of earth 
Is transient as the coloured light, that beams 

In morning dew-drops. Yet a little while, 

And all that earth can show of majesty, 

Of strength or loveliness shall fade away, 

Like vernal blossoms. From the conqueryr’s hand 


’ The sceptre and the sword shall pass away, 


The mighty ones of earth shall lay them down 
In their low beds, and death shall set his sea 
On beauty’s marble brow, and cold and pale 
Bioomless and voiceless shall the lovely ones 
Go to the ** congregation of the dead.” 


Yea, more than this; the mighty rocks that lift 
Their solemn forms upon the mountain heights, 


Like time’s proud citadels, to bear the storms 
And wreck of ages ;—these too shall decay, 
And Desolation’s ivy hand shall wave 

O’er all that thou canst see,—biot out the sins 
That shed their glory o’er uncounted worlds, 
Call in the distant comets from their wild 


And devious course, and bid them eease to move, 
And clothe the heavens in darkness. But the 


power 
Ot God, his goodness and his grace shall be 


‘Unchanged, when all the worlds that he has made 
When the suns 
‘That burn in yonder sky have poured their last, 


Have ceased their revolutions. 


Their dying glory o’er the realms of space, 

Still God shall be the same,—the same in love, 
In majesty,in merey:—then rely 

Ie faith on him, and thou shalt never find 


Hope disappointed or reliance vain. 
ARCOLA. 


SONNET TO A NIGHTINGALE 


Delightful warbler of the solemn grove, 
How dost thou love to flit from tree to tree, 
And unconfin’d through boundless air to rove, 
Enjoying innocent thy liberty. 


How soft and winning is thy tuneful lay, 
As silently among the woodland trees, 
While sober eve o’ershades the parting day, 
Sweet echo wafts it on the swelling breeze. 


O that I were sprightly and gay like thee, 
And had not felt sin’s deadly, with’ring blight, 
That dooms its victim sad to endless night | 
Then would I be for ever blithe and free ; 
With wings of seraphs I would mount on high, 
And sweetly sing throughout eternity. R. 


ON A LADY, 


A great Card player, who married a Gardener 


Trumps ever ruled the charming maid, 
Sure ali the world must pardon her; 

The destinies turned up a spade— 
She married John the gardener. 
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iD BE A BUTTERELY, 


A BALLAD—SUNG@ WITH GREAT APPLAUSE BY MISS E. JEFFERSON. 


Allegretto ma non troppo presto. 


| _ 
Id be a Butterfly, born in a bow’r, Where Ro-ses and Lil-lies 


—+— 


Vi-o - lets meet; Roving for ever from flower’ to. flower, 
| 
kissing all buds that are pretty aud = sweet. = never lan- 
lentando 
guish for wealth or for power, Pd never sigh to see slaves at my 


be a Butterfly, born in a bow’r, And kissing all buds 


Butterfly, kissing all buds that are pretty and sweet. 
Second Verse. Third Verse. 


Ok could I pilfer the wand of a fairy, 
1’ have a pair of those beautiful wings ; 
Their summer day’s ramble is sportive and airy, Surely ’tis better when summer is over, 
Their sleep in a rose when the Nightingale sings. To die, when all fair things are fading away, 
Those who have wealth must be watchful and weary, | Some in life’s winter, may toil to discover, 
Power alas! nought but misery brings, Means of procuring a weary delay. 

1d be a Butterfly, sportive and airy, I'd be a Butterfly, living a rover, 

Rock’d in a Rose when the Nightingale sings, Dying when fair things are fading away, 

Jd be a Batterfly, sportive and airy, I’d be a Butterfly, 'd be a Butterfly, 
Rock’d in a Rose when the Nightingale sings. Dying when fair things are fading away. 


Nott.—The first six lines of the third verse to be sung (Slow and Expressive,) the remaining four lines 
game as the first verse. 


What though you tell me each gay little rover, 
Shrinks from the breath of the first autumn day ; 
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